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‘SIMPLE BEDROOM FURNITURE 
| Illustrated by woodcuts from 
©. ORIGINAL DESIGNS by HEAL & SON,’ 
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This contains an essay by the late Mr. Gleeson 
White on ‘Simplicity in Design of Bedroom 
Furniture.’ 


© Y A FREE COPY 
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Sent post free on application to 


HEAL & SON, 


wall ) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
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Examples of this Furniture are on View 
at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
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THIRTY-NINTH REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD, 


PRESENTED TO THE. SHAREHOLDERS 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 


Head Office, Yokohama, on Saturday, September 9, 1899. 


- 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED _. aa _ ” a .. Wen 12,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP .. * i - i - .. Wen 12,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .. a os si - * ih . Yen 7,500,000 


DIRECTORS. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esa. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esx. IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 
SONODA KOKICHI, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Eso. YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Ese. 


PRESIDENT. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esv. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 

KOBE. LONDON. 

AGENCIES. 


TOKIO. SHANGHAI. NEW YORK. NAGASAKI. HONG KONG. 
SAN FRANCISCO. TIENTSIN. HAWAII. BOMBAY. LYONS 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Lozs Account for 
the Half-year ending June 30, 18g9. 


The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 352,303.7'" brought forward from last Account, amount to yer 5.5 285. 
which yer 4,033,427.'"! have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interest on Deposits, &c., leaving a balance of yen 1,517,858.2"", out of which j cn rane ow 


have been written off for Officers’ emmnennti n. 

The Directors now propose that yx 200,000.'"" be added to the Reserve Fund, increasing it to yen 7,500,000." and yen 50,000."""' be set aside for 
the contemp!ated New Building. From the remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate of Fifteen per Cent. per Annum, which will absorb 
yen 450,000." on the Old Shares, and yen 3: on the New Shares, making a total of yen 787,500.", 

The bo valance, yer 411,025.7"", will be « forward to the credit of next Account. 

Head Office: Yokohama, September 9, 18c¢9 NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 








BALANCE SHEET to June 30, 1899. 


lien Vea 

Cash Accounts 

Jn Hand oe me ps ‘“ oe - 027,766, 

At Bankers’ .. oe oe oe ee oe 5.734194. 
Investmer nts in Public Securities oe oe oe ee ee 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advane:s, &c. = 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Iiank 
Bullion and Foreign Money - 


Capital paid uy 

Reserve Fund 

Reserve for Dou rbtful Debi its 
Reserve for New Building 








st Acc t Bank Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. .. oe - oe oe 
Ven 128,503,992.' * * 
—_———— 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Ven. Yen. Ven. 
; Intere st, & Sees oo we 354 By Balance brought forward 31st Decemt er Boke oe ee ee 362, 303 
off for Officers’ Remuneration .. By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year enc ded th June, 1899 =~... ~=5,188,98 
> for 60,coo Old Shares - oo @ 
Jen . a are for 60 002 New Shares... os 7,500. 787,500. 
) Balance ried forward to next Account .. - _ 411,025. 
Ven 5,551,285. }en 5.551. 
—————o oreo a — 
e Accounts in detail, with the Pooks and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns f om the Branches ard Ag encies, and find them to be correct. 


urities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and find them all to be in accordance with the Books and 





SHINOBU TAJIM 
FUKUSABURO W TANABE, 


| Audi tors. 


At an Extraordinary General eee of Shareholders of the Bank, held on the oth of September, 1899, it was decided that the Capital should be 
increased by Yen 12,000,c00, thus ising it to Yer 24 020,000; that the New Shares issued be allotted to the Shareholders on the Register on the 31st of 
December, 1899, at the face value of Fon 100 each ; that on each of these New Shares 'Vew 50 be paid in March, 1909, and that the balance be called up 
when the Board of Directors deems it necessary to do so. 

Yokohama : September 13, 1899. 
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HOW THE NATIONS RAGE-I 


France: THE New MAcBETH Germany: ENGLIsH CIVILISATION 
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Spon a me a 


LADY MACBETH TO MACBETH-CHAMBERLAIN: ‘‘ Yes, and even 


you will find that all the gold of Charterland will not sweeten this the honour of England. No English gentleman would soil his hands 
little Rand.” (Le Rive (Paris). in such a trade.” [Simplicissimus (Munich). 


‘* For 55. a day, my dear boy, we can get fellows to fight for 





HOTELS DE LUXE. 


CAIRO GHEZIREH PALACE ana 


SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL. 


MONTE CARLO oap,iiera PALACE. 


NICE RIVIERA PALACE. 


For Tariffs, full particulars, and to reserve accommodation, apply to the 


INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CO., 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 





gee — Sin SCG BARE 


>.  oagas Pe i lenes sede’ 








MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


FOR 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. ae Tee es 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS. walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
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THE 


International Fur Store 


163 & 165 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


GENTLEMEN’S 
FUR-LIWED OVERCOATS 


ready for immediate wear 


wm £10. 


CARRIAGE RUGS 
IN MINK, BEAR, BEAVER, WOLF : 


and a variety of other Furs. 


‘a 








To Cycle in Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security. Mounted from 
the ground. The machine, far excellence, for nervous, stout, or 
elderly gentlemen. 


ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE CoO., Lr. 


(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


London: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Craims Pain, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000, 


New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE «= = 





NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St., E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 


| night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” 





HOTELS. 
ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Crarxe, M.D., a * A fort: 

i Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 





BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 





BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight—ROYAL SPITHEAD 


HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Headquarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired, 10s. 6d. to 158. per diem. Sanitary 
certificate. Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL.  Unrivalled 
position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hdte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Tr 


Selephone 27. : 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 








_CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| address, ** Atlantic.” 


to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. Bost, Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor 

: 1 said . H. W. HAYWARD. 








WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—‘‘ One of the healthiest and 


most invigorating watering:places in the world.”—The GRAND ATLANTIC is 

the principal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously appointed rooms, 

delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf 

Links and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply MANAGER. Telegraphic 
Telephone No. 11. 

——i 





TY PE-WRITING.—Manuscripts Copied. 


3,000 words and over, rod. per thousand; in Two Colours, 1s. 2d., paper included. 
Experienced. 


Miss NIGHTINGALL, Walkern Road, Stevenage. 
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‘¢ Ah, what ingratitude! And after all I’ve done to make the 
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HOW THE NATIONS RAGE-—II 


Austria: Rute, Britannia ! 





[Atheriki (Vienna). 


world happy !” [Fischietto (Turin). 








XUM 


The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company. | 


TO THE HOLDERS OF FIRST AND SECOND MORTCACE BONDS. 
The Capital of the Company as constituted in 1882 and now existing, consists of :— 
First Mortgage 6 per cent. Bonds Chicago and Grand Trunk 








Railway Company, due 1st January, 1900... as ++ $5,437,000 
First Mortgage 6 per cent. Bonds North Western Grand 

Trunk Railway, due 1st January, 1910 ‘a “a “a £63,000 | 
Second Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds, due 1st January, 1922.. $6,000,000 
Common Stock oe - : $6,600,000 


No fresh Capital has been raised since the Second Mortgage Bonds were issued in 
1882, but in order to provide for the Capital and other requirements of the Company a 
floating debt has accumulated of $1,991,300, for which amount the Company has issued 
to the Grand Trunk Railway Company its Bonds, secured by Third Mortgage on its 
railroad, excluding the advances made by the Grand Trunk Company under traffic 
agreements towards the deficiencies in the earnings of the Chicago and Grand Trunk 
Company to meet the interest on the Bonds, amounting to a further sum of $3,207,000. 

Moreover, additional Capital is urgently required for the purpose of the doubling of 
the line, for its proper equipment, and for the reduction of the gradients. The principal 
railroads out of Chicago with which the Chicago and Grand Trunk competes have ex- 
pended large sums in the double tracking and improvement of their property, and it is 
deemed absolutely essential to enable this Company to maintain its position in com- 
petition with other lines that it should be placed in a condition to fully develop and 
economically work the traffic which it would then command, 

This further capital is estimated for the above purposes to amount to about 

4,000,000. 

The Company as at present constituted is unable, without the co-operation of the 
Bondholders, to make provision for these requirements, and for meeting the First Mort- 
gage Bonds on the ast January next, inasmuch as the conditions of the Second Mortgage 
prohibit the issue of bonds in excess of the existing First Mortgage of $6,000,000. 
Therefore, there appears to be no alternative but to foreclose the First Mortgage at the 
maturity of the bonds on the 1st January, 1900, and reorganise the capital of the Chicago 
and Grand Trunk Company on a permanently sound basis. . 

It is suggested in the interest of all parties concerned that at the maturity of the 
First Mortgage on the 1st January, 1900, the property be sold under a friendly fore- 
closure of the two mortgages, and a new Company organised on the following basis :— 

Creation of $15,000,coo Fir:t Mortgage Fifty-Year 4 per cent. Bonds, interest ard 
principal payable in gold, to be appropriated as follows : 

To be reserved for that portion of the North-Western 

Grand Trunk Mortgage Bonds maturing 1st ‘anuary, 

1910, which area prior lien of the Chicago and Grand 

Trunk mortgages on the Eastern division of the road, at “J 
$563,000 


par .. én - oe ee ae a“ oe oe 
To be issued for the First Mortgage Bonds falling due on the 
ist January, 1900, at par ($484 for each £100 bond) ee 5:437,000 
— $6,0¢0,000 
To be issued to the Second Mortgage Bondholders at the 
rate of $750 for each $1,coo Second Mortgage bond oe 4,500,000 
To be issued for Capital purposes es ee ee ‘ 4,500,000 
$15,000,000 





_ Creation of $6,060,000 of Ordinary Stock to be issued to the Grand Trunk Company 
in repayment of its advances and in full satisfaction of the floating debt of the Company. 

The Board of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, who hold about one-quarter of 
the Chicago and Grand Trunk First Mortgage Bonds and one-half of the Second 
Mortgage Bonds, have intimated their willingness to assent to the foregoing proposition, 
and will also agree, in consideration of the reconstruction of the capital account and its 
approp-iation, as above set forth, to enter into a traffic agreement, undertaking to 
contribute, during the currency of the New First Mortgage Four per Cent. Bonds, 
towards any deficiency in the Chicago and Grand Trunk earnings that may arise from 
time to time in meeting such interest, an amount of 30 per cent. of its gross earnings on 
traffic interchanged between the two Companies, which according to past results, would 
of itself secure the interest on the proposed new First Mortgage without taking into 
consideration the largely increased earnings which mis naturally follow the doubling 


Holders of the First and Second Mortgage Bonds approving the scheme are requested 
to deposit their Bonds not later than the 1st December next with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie & Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C., who will issue receipts for them on 
behalf of Sir C. Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B., Joseph Price, Esq., and the Right 
Honourable Lord Welby, G.C.B., who have consented to act as Trustees. 

Holders of Bonds in America may deposit their Bonds with the Bank of Montreal in 
Montreal, or any of its branches. 

The Interest Coupons on the existing First and Second Mortgage Bonds, due 
1st January, 1900, must be detached therefrom before deposit as above. The Coupons 
thus detached will be paid at maturity. 

Pending the delivery of the definitive Bonds, which will bear interest as from the 
1st January, 1900, the Bankers’ receipts will be exchanged for interim Trustees’ Certifi- 
cates, for which an application for a quotation will be made to the London Stock 
Exchange. 

The necessary forms for the deposit of the Bonds can be obtained on application to 
the Bankers. 

CHAS. M. HAYS, President. 

Office of the President, Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, 

Montreal, October 17th, 1899. 











and improvement of the line. 


BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,875. Undivided 
Profits, £201,643. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :—MONTREAL. 
General Manager—E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


London Office—-22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 








COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Jf/anager. 











BILLIARD TABLES. 





SOLID MAHOGANY 





TO PLACE ON DINING TABLES. Incvuoine Ture lvorvBaus 
MarninG Boarn,Cues,Rest & ALL BEST QUALITY. ’ 
No I.—3 7.61". BY 1, 9% BALLS 1#%__ 65S /-. 
Ne 2.— 457.61". BY 2°, 3m. BALLS Ii '*___ 10 5/-- 
Ne 3.— 677.018. BY 3°. oO”. BALLS 12 !%___s140/-. - 
‘N° 4.— 7° ON. BY SI. 6”. BALLS I¥ ‘87S /-. ~ 
Maroeany Stanps SupPPLIED IF DESIRED-COMBINATION DINING AND BILLIARD TABLES 


AND Fut Size Tastes KENT & C2. 18.ELDON S7,LONDON,EC. 
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AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OFFIceE! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-%. 





£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 





Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 


man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., 


Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 


dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking | 


Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES 1n SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s ‘Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency in America (New York). 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with | 


South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 


tained on application. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


C.P.R. SERVICES. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 
MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD 


TICKETS (15 routes). 





For through fares and free pamphlets apply 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER Lane OF STEAMERS. 
ons. 
Hornsy GRANGE .. 3,750 | EtSTREE GRANGE . 
OviNGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RippINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN Cross .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and staterooms 
amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 





K.C.M.G., Director of the | 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Eszq,, | 


J.P., Chairman 





BUCHANAN 


BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





CHAN. 
<a 


FTSELCcTED op scorcHWmy 





THEHOUSE OF COMMONS 





JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. se QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 


CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY. 





South- 
Steamers. London.  ampton. 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......ccccccce oe Nov.10 Nov. 1m 
ARUNDEL CASTLE 
ON eee Nov.17. Nov. 18 
*DOUNE CASTLE 
(via Lisbon, Madeira & Canaries) Nov. 22 Nov. 23 
NORHAM CASTLE . 
[eee BERBOMED  secccnsscccecece Nov. 24 Nov. 25 | 
AVONDALE CASTLE 
NE re Dec. 1 Dec. 2 
TANTALLON CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......sece acc0e Des. 8 Dec. 9 


* Monthly Steamer, for Mauritius and Beira. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton, 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 
Street, E.C. 
West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury.” 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 


3 Fenchureh 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
| 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 7. 
Subscribed Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
rss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 
pee Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

BRANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 

Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 

Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 

fomnnanernat Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 

Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

BoarD OF Disecrons. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 

| Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esgq., 

M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 

Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, —" 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson, Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





THE 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
| (LIMITED), 


| ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 18380, 








Paid-up Capital ......0++5 sssee $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .....+++++. seweees 750,000 
| Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 


UNION LINE. 





OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


GREEK ... e. via Teneriffe ee Nov. 12 
SCOT eos ee via Madeira ee Nov, 18 
GAUL ... ee. via Teneriffe and 

St. Helena ee Nov. 25 
NORMAN eee Via Madeira «o. Deo 8 
GUELPH ee Via Teneriffe oe Dec. 9 
MEXICAN eee Via Madcira ee Dec. 16 

Return Tickets issued to all ports, 


| Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton, 


Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 


Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 


between 
EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 135. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
| Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
| Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
| stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 

districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at 

| the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
| E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 
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NOTES 
LIGHT 


A Boar and a Lion quarrelled, and the Boar said, 
“Let us fight!” In the first encounters the Lion had 
something the worst of it, and the Boar came and tended 
him compassionately. 

“A little of this civility,” remarked the Lion, ‘‘ would 
have gone a long way, before we fell to.” 

Ah!” replied the Boar. ‘‘ When I come to think of 
it, I never thought of that!” 


Ovr foreign critics have had ample matter for discus- 
sion these last few days. Glencoe, Elandslaagte, and 
Rietfontein gave them little opportunity, but our partial 
reverse at Ladysmith has set all the tongues wagging from 
Paris to Petersburg. Characteristic and often self-con- 
demnatory—unconsciously so in most cases—are the 
majority of the opinions that have been cabled to London. 
Thus that section of the French Press ‘‘ which can be 
handled without gloves,” to quote M. de Blowitz’s happy 
phrase, seems not so much occupied with the misfortune 
that has overtaken our arms as with the fortitude displayed 
by the Empire, and the calmness of our Government. The 
manner in which Sir George White has taken the whole 
blame and burden of the reverse on his shoulders has 
even roused our neighbours to enthusiasm. In Germany, 
although our conduct of the campaign has met with a deal 
of criticism, the Press, following in the lead of the 
Government, is issuing counsels of prudence. The part 
played by the Fatherland in the Spanish-American war is 
held up as a warning, and all good Germans are told to 
abandon sentiment, and profit, if possible, from the situa- 
tion, The Russian organs are frankly and abusively 
hostile, and hope that France will be equally so. Italy 
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and Austria are friendly in the main, only the ultra-Roman 
Press calling names. The cartoons that we publish else- 
where are a further aid to a correct estimate of foreign 
opinion. Our only regret is that we could find nothing in 
the journals of the United States to set beside them, for 
one of the pleasantest features of the war is the friendliness 
and sympathy that we have received throughout from 
across the Atlantic. 


‘WE would all like to let go, but do not see how 
on earth we can do it.” So a high American officer on 
service in the Philippines recently wrote to a friend. ‘‘I 
did not believe in the annexation of the Philippine 
Islands,” says President Schurman, the chief of the 
Philippine Commission, in an interview which the enter- 
prise of our New York namesake has secured this week ; 
‘but they are ours either by destiny or the hand of 
Providence ” :— 


How long it may be necessary for us to remain in the 
archipelago I know not—whether a century, a generation, or 
longer no mortal man can foretell. This I know, that sove- 
reignty carries with it responsibility for government, and the 
ends of government are peace, order, justice, and the protec- 
tion of life and property ; and when these are assured liberty 
and self-government are in little doubt. 


America is in the Philippines, and that—as we have re- 
minded our readers again and again, when others have 
doubted the permanence of her stay—is the dominant fact 
in the situation. And being there, it is her concern, as it 
is ours, to see that the future of the Far East is dictated 
by no petty selfishness of commerce or politics. The 
‘open door” and ‘‘equal opportunities for all” are the 
unalterable mottoes of Anglo-Americanism in the Far 
East. Japan, too, means to throw her weight into the 
same scale, as witness our Correspondent’s letter from 
China in another column. 


AFTER ahard struggle the German Emperor persuaded 
the Reichstag to accept his naval proposals two years 
ago. The scheme, which was to have extended over a 
period of six years, has now been practically abandoned in 
favour of one that provides for a period of seventeen 
years. The financial resources of the country may be 
equal to placing the German navy on a footing with the 
English, though the fact has not yet been proved, and 
under a firm federal Government the working classes may 
be kept for seventeen years from those strikes and labour 
disputes which upset the most far-seeing calculations. 
But a scheme that is to extend over a period of seventeen 
years is as fantastical as it is absurd. There is not a ship 
in the British service designed seventeen years ago that is 
now considered fit to take part in a second-class war ; 
and yet, while the Germans have been resting their case 
on the expansiveness of the Budget, they have made no 
allowance for the expansion of naval science. Even in 
two years they have found their six years’ programme to 
be impracticable. The desire of the German nation to 
have a powerful fleet is natural and laudable ; but when 
it is decreed that in seventeen years’ time the fleet shall be 
increased by so many battleships and cruisers, it is 
perfectly safe to predict that the decree can never be 
executed. 


Tue French Government’s decision to check the various 
expeditions and missions that on one pretext or another 
have recently invaded Central Africa was a timely one. 
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The massacre of the Bretonnet expedition is the last straw, 
and public opinion, until now divided, will support the 
Government without reserve after this fresh disaster. 
The plucky Administrator, with two officers and thirty 
Senegalese sharpshooters, was shot down in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Chad. Rabah, the formidable chief who is 
responsible for the massacre, seems bent on taking the 
place of the once redoubtable Samory. This, however, 
promises to be the last of a series of affairs that have done 
incalculable harm to the prestige of the European all over 
Central Africa, and have caused the French Foreign 
Office an amount of trouble and difficulty altogether dis- 
proportionate to their results. 


Mr. Bake returned in hot haste from his Canadian 
hearth to vote for Mr. Dillon’s futile arbitration amend- 
ment to the Address; but having paid that tribute to 
party loyalty he has had the courage to dissociate him- 
self from the puerile disloyalty of some of his Parliamentary 
colleagues. Speaking on Tuesday, he said :— 


As for the Irish soldiers, they had behaved with the 
desperate valour and the martial vigour of their race. They 
were true, as they ought to have been true, to the solemn 
obligation they had taken and to the comrades by whom they 
fought. (Cheers.) For his part he had no feeling but disgust 
for the suggestion that one man amongst them could have 
been base enough to take any other course in the battle. 


That was well said; and not one Irishman in ten thinks 
other wise. 


ANOTHER cheering Irish item of the week is the 
announcement of the S¢. James’s Gasette that Mr. Horace 
Plunkett has been offered, and will probably accept, the 
post of Vice-President of the new Irish Agricultural Board. 
Mr. Plunkett is back at his co-operative work in Ireland 
after his severe accident, and on Wednesday spoke more 
hopefully of the success of this ‘‘ the most hopeful experi- 
ment yet tried by any Government in Ireland.” Ireland, 
said the new Vice-President, was never a great manufac- 
turing country, but her agricultural wealth admits of 
enormous development, and many subsidiary industries 
may be made to prosper among a people with’so much 
deftness and artistic sense. This is the spirit in which 
Mr. Plunkett is entering upon his new work ; and he will, 
we believe, if supported from Whitehall, bring salvation 
to industrial Ireland. Political salvation will then follow 
soon enough. 


Whew Lord Wolseley declared that he could equip an 
army corps sooner than the Admiralty could fit out trans- 
ports he was laughed at from one end of the country to 
the other. For every naval man has long declared, in his 
own bluff, uncompromising way, the War Office to be a 
hotbed of corruption and the asylum of imbecility. And 
yet Lord Wolseley was right. His army corps will have 
been mobilised and equipped at least a fortnight before 
the last regiment sails. Indeed, it is now [three weeks 
since Sir Redvers Buller left at the head of his army corps, 
and not only are these transports not ready to receive 
their troops, but there are regiments which have not even 
been informed of the date, place, and ship of embarkation. 
At the first blush the Transport Department of the Admi- 
ralty did wonders, but when the crust of detail had to be 
faced the department was—well, not in a position to laugh 
at Lord Wolseley’s optimism. 
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Lire cannot be always regulated on the principle that 
truth is stranger than fiction. The news agencies have 
failed this week to grasp that fact. It by no means 
follows that because the secretaries of the two admirals 
at Portsmouth make simultaneous calls on their chiefs at 
breakfast time, therefore the mobilisation committee has 
been sitting throughout a Sunday. Nor does it follow 
that because there are 29 cruisers ready for service they 
are to be immediately mobilised ; and yet from such trivial 
causes do great surprises spring. With such men as are 
now serving in the home ports the commissioning of 29 
cruisers—but why this odd number ?—is not an impossi- 
bility. It is obvious, however, that the Admiralty have 
no grand naval expedition immediately in hand, as the 
Calliope and Curagoa have left Portsmouth and Plymouth 
this week on a Continental cruise, with boys for the 
greater part of their complements. Were there any fear 
of a naval attack it is perfectly certain that these defence- 
less ships would be confined, as far as practicable, to 
the three-mile limit. 


Worthy to stand side by side with the epoch-making 
speech, to which our leading article is this week devoted, 
are the words wherewith Sir Wilfrid Laurier bade fare. 
well at Quebec on Saturday last to the Canadian 
South African contingent. Beneath the shadow of those 
heights, whereon was fought the death struggle of Wolfe 
and Montcalm, the heroes of two of the proudest races of 
the world, the first French Canadian Premier of ‘‘ a happy 
and united British people,” speaking first in English and 
then in French, bade God-speed to the men of Canada 
intent upon cementing with their blood the unity of the 
Empire, and carrying to South Africa the equal share of 
liberty by which they themselves have become a prosper- 
ous interacial federation. ‘‘ It is not so much the God of 
Battle whom we invoke as the God of Justice ” ; ‘‘ it is not 
to oppress a race whose courage we admire, but it is to 
put an end to oppression imposed on subjects of Her 
Majesty in South Africa by a tyrannical people.” Well 
may Dr. Borden, the Canadian Minister of Militia and 
Defence, declare that Canada has at last realised the debt 
she owes to the Mother-land, has at last ‘‘ thrown off 
swaddling clothes” and become a full-grown member of 
an Empire of nations, 


Mr. CHARLES WHIBLEY's article in the new Macmillan 
on “London Revisited” is admirably suggestive. He 
has come back and beheld his London with eyes grown 
sharper in absence and he is still an Englishman. He 
deplores the poverty of many of our public buildings, and 
abhors the desert of Ashley Gardens and Victoria ; but 
he revels in the houses of Mayfair. He defends our skies 
and takes even the fogs under his protection—skies far 
subtler as he finds than the regular light and darkness of 
Paris. Like Charles Kingsley, but not for the same 
reason, he admires our East winds and contemns the 
French ones. Paris offers him a far wider range of good 
things for his money, be he rich or poor—better food in 
either case, artistic pleasure, the joys of open air living 
admirably purveyed. Yet a club and a steak are no bad 
things ; and if London makes for reflection, a library, and 
friendship rather than a host of acquaintances, and the 
brighter, lighter attributes of life, yet the solid life is not 
a bad one; you only make serious friendships in your own 
country, and right through London flows the incomparable 
Thames. 
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Tue Committee of the Council of Education for 
England and Wales has made its expiring effort. It 
has issued its report for 1898-9. Brought into exist- 
ence by an Order in Council of 1839, the Committee was 
the first body to be recognised by a Government as an 
official medium for the promotion of education among the 
people. Its early struggles—with which the name of 
Foster will be everlastingly identified—are now forgotten, 
but it has nevertheless had a very honourable career. 
Testimony to this is found in the very cause alleged for 
its disappearance—“ complexity ” of work—with which the 
Education Department has had recently to deal. This 
complexity is further complicated by recent legislation 
anent the increased age of attendance at school and new 
provisions for defective and epileptic children. The net 
result is that in April next the Board of Education will 
take over the work of the Education Department and the 
Science and Art Department. 


Tue Mauser bullet seems to be sustaining in South 
Africa the high reputation for mercifulness which it won 
in Cuba. So long as its nickel coating is intact, it makes 
a small, clean, almost painless wound, without either 
tearing the muscles or shattering the bone; indeed, it 
will pass completely through the bone, leaving only aclean, 
round perforation as free from raggedness or splinters as 
if made by a drill. The results are little or no haemorrhage 
unless a large artery has been perforated, almost no 
shock, and a remarkably rapid closure and healing of the 
wound. To stop a savage rush at close quarters it is far 
inferior to the old round soft bullet which flattened on the 
first bone it struck, but for civilised warfare, where there 
isno risk of butchery of the wounded, it would seem an 
almost ideal weapon, making as it does either a clean and 
painless kill when a great vital organ is pierced, or a dis- 
abling wound, which heals with remarkable rapidity. 
With the assistance of aseptic surgery, the recovery rate 
from its wounds is very high, ranging between eighty and 
ninety per cent. Here we have another illustration of the 
absurdity of the popular delusion that war is becoming 
more deadly. War mortality was never in all history less 
than at present, and the decline still continues steadily. 
And this is the bullet which, because it could penetrate a 
tree-trunk and kill the man sheltering behind it, or pass 
through the bodies of a dozen men standing one behind 
the other, was going to mow down whole regiments and 
cover the ground with the slain! 


Serious illness has for some weeks now laid aside a 
man who in his life and work is known to a few as the 
best type of citizen. Probably by this name Professor 
Shuttleworth, the Rector of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, in 
the City of London, would choose to be known. Born and 
bred in Cornwall, he passed through Forest School to an 
Exhibition at Christ Church; his first Curacy was at St. 
Barnabas, in Oxford; then followed a Minor Canonry at 
St. Paul’s ; and now for some sixteen years he has worked— 
“‘slaved”’ would be the apter word—to realise his ideals, 
which have only increased with his firmer and closer hold 
on realities. His present illness mainly arises from over- 
work. The church is a centre—and let those who cast 
hungry eyes on our City churches note it—of beauty and 
simplicity in religion; broad in its appeal to men and 
women whose life work is onerous and often unrelieved 
by outside influences. By simple earnestness in his reli- 
gion, by music, by courses of the best lectures on a wide 
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variety of topics, but above all by the radiating comrade- 
ship of his own personality, Professor Shuttleworth has 
achieved the so-called impossible and made a beautiful 
but neglected City church a centre of citizenship and life. 
Few men combine the idealist and the realist so pointedly. 
He passes from a lecture on Browning, stimulating in 
ideals, on a Friday, to make a useful score for his Church 
Cricket Club on the Saturday. He will play an excellent 
rubber of whist at the Club he started and maintains, 
and be ready to teach and conduct his choir in the beauti- 
ful music one always gets at St. Nicholas. Such men are 
missed when away ; and many friends await with anxiety 
more favourable news. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S NEW PARTY 


‘In ten years’ time,” said Lord Rosebery at Bath on 
Friday of last week, ‘‘the party of Liberal Imperialism 
is destined to control the destinies of this country.” This 
is a bold saying, for, as Lord Rosebery himself remarked, 
‘*there is no such party known to ‘ Hansard,’ or ‘ Dod,’ 
or the Speaker, or to the Whips as the party of the 
Liberal Imperialists.” More than this, the party now in 
exclusive occupation of the political arena shows no visible 
sign of decrepitude or disruption. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that while questions of foreign and colonial 
policy continue—and they bid fair to continue—to engross 
a majority in the country, that majority will continue to 
support Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain as against 
any leadership their present opponents have to offer. Yet, 
though there is no ‘‘party of Liberal Imperialism,” 
Liberal Imperialists abound—men in this country who, 
like Sir Wilfrid Laurier, hold the integrity of the British 
Empire to be the indispensable condition of the liberty 
and prosperity of every province of it, and therefore the 
main concern of politics. To this paramount conviction 
they add such regulative ideas as these: the right of 
Capital and Labour to equal consideration at the hands of 
the State as against the growing propensity to penalise 
the first and to pet the second; the right of institutions 
and ‘‘interests” which have grown up under public 
sanction and have fallen obsolete to large-minded leniency 
indeed, but not to demoralising dole; the ‘‘ open door,” 
at home as well as abroad, to all honest enterprise and to 
all wholesome aptitude. 

Men of this way of thinking wheresoever found, 
whether in the solid phalanx on Mr. Speaker’s right or 
among the fragments lying about the benches on his left, 
are Liberal Imperialists—the salt of the Unionists, the 
sole figleaf of the Radicals, the hope of the British Empire. 
Whether they shall remain as now, a leaven leavening 
the whole lump and presently extinguishing Party, as it 
was extinguished when for four glorious years the elder 
Pitt made us ‘‘one people,” or whether they shall gather 
themselves together and take a local habitation and a 
name, lies within the discretion of Lord Rosebery. As he 
may decide, Liberal Imperialism will remain what Whig- 
gism was at its best, ‘‘ rather a character than a creed,” 
or it will go down into the heat and dust of the political 
arena as the other of the two parties into which of long 
habit the Electorate divides itself. The remarks Lord 
Rosebery let drop in the course of his address on Chat- 
ham, at Bath, suggest that it will take the latter course, 
and take it under his leadership. 

How ample the material at his disposal for the equip- 
ment of the new party with its chiefs a glance over the 
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personnel of Parliament will suffice to show. Of those 
who sit on the Opposition benches, the very flower are 
known to be awaiting Lord Rosebery’s summons—Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, Professor 
Bryce, Mr. Haldane, to cite only the first five names that 
come into mind. Of Unionists who would prefer to rank 
themselves as Liberal Imperialists, were the opportunity 
offered them, the number is admittedly large. It is 
not only that many Unionists were Liberals until 
the spectre of Irish Gladstonianism drove them to 
subordinate their Liberalism to the cause of the Union 
as they conceived it, but there are many also who 
would prefer the Imperialism of Lord Rosebery, which 
would assign to the United Kingdom in the federal scheme 
the position of primus inter pares, to that of Lord Salis- 
bury, which would have her continue to play the part of 
Cesar to the federated provinces. But at the present 
moment the strength of Liberal Imperialism lies outside 
Parliament in the Electorate, and in that thoughtful 
section of it which goes to Chapel rather than to Church. 
Lord Rosebery has but to unfurl his flag and call for 
recruits to learn how vast a number of his countrymen are 
awaiting his leadership. They are attracted to him, as 
the students of the University of Glasgow may be supposed 
to have been attracted in electing him rather than his 
great rival Lord Kelvin to the Lord Rectorship—by his 
personal magnetism. But they are attracted also by the 
conviction that in his keeping is the secret of maintaining 
the integrity of the British Empire without any violation 
of what is best in the teaching of Cobden and Glad- 
stone. 

If, as one has said, ‘‘ good government means know- 
ledge in power,” then it could not better be secured than 
by the advent of such men thus organised and led to 
office or to Opposition. We say to office or to Opposition, 
because a capable Opposition is not less essential than a 
capable Ministry. For the first time for many a year we 
might then hope to find our foreign affairs conducted with 
something approaching to a settled intelligible purpose. 
The day has gone for ever when the Foreign Office may 
safely aim at nothing else than to have as little as possible 
to do with other Powers. This sufficed for a policy so 
long as our insular position remained intact. But England 
has lost her happy insularity, has lost it for ever. 
In Asia, in Africa, even in the remote Pacific, 
she is in frictional contact with all the Great Powers. 
She is now as much a Continental Power as Germany, with 
frontiers as assailable. Her crying need is a policy which 
shall take account of this new, this stern, this ines- 
capable reality. Whatever be the informing purpose of 
such a policy—whether to curtail the Empire or to hold it 
intact against all foes, whether to rely wholly on our own 
unaided strength or to seek alliances—it would be felt, 
should be felt, in every department of the nation’s affairs. 
With respect to the great self-governing Colonies, the 
acknowledgment of foreign policy as henceforward the 
nation’s paramount concern would show itself in a settled 
desire to provide organic routine expression for the heart- 
felt readiness they are now displaying to co-operate with 
the Mother-country in the defence of the Empire and the 
distinctive polity of our race. Constitutional changes 
must come quietly, gradually, and almost automatically, 
as is our way, and will remould both our Privy Council 
and, it may be, our House of Lords. In domestic 
affairs the effect would be felt in a preference for 
legislation aimed (1) at the more efficient education 
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and uplifting of the people for the increasingly arduous 
duties of citizenship, and (2) at the stimulation of com. 
mercial enterprise, not only by ridding it of the various 
handicaps imposed upon it by foreign Powers in the shape 
of bounties and subsidies, but also by perfecting our 
system of secondary schools and commercial consuls, 
And from the general recognition of the new and perilous 
conditions under which the Empire has to be held together 
there would follow also this : the banishment of the poli- 
tical crank back to his place in the monthly magazines, 
That he has been allowed to infest the Parliamentary life 
of the country and to climb to high place is mainly due to 
our oblivion to the new dangers and responsibilities to 
which Lord Rosebery drew attention in the magnificent 
passage with which he closed his speech on ‘the first 
Liberal Imperialist,” the Earl of Chatham. 


SLIM PIET 
By ONE WHO KNOWS HIM 


“THERE cannot be a Joubert who is not a Frenchman,” said the 
keeper of a book of strangers’ signatures at Versailles, the Louvre, 
or somewhere else in Paris, as he contemplated the laboured 
inscription of a burly visitor who avowed himself of Dutch extrac- 
tion. None the less the stranger might have stepped from an old 
Dutch canvas. Dutch or Cape Dutch was his native language; 
and the French blood in the veins of Pieter Joubert, Commandant- 
General of the South African Republic, has long since ceased to 
influence the character or appearance of himself and those other 
descendants of the old Huguenots who came out of much 
tribulation in France into Holland and thence to the Dutch 
Colony. 

He is about sixty-five years old, and he was born, like Oom 
Paul, in the old colony. Huge frame, now slightly distended; 
small, glittering, and eminently “ pawky” eyes; beard dark and 
grey in one, placing on his coat the shaggy sides and base of a 
hirsute triangle—on these for the great world the curtain had not 
risen before the ’seventies were half-way through. But indeed, 
for the man in the street the whole Transvaal, until the great 
flash-light of the years between 1877 and 1881 begins to play 
on it, is so much a matter of unwritten history that even the 
resourceful Mr. Stead would find it difficult to collect materials 
for the biography of this particular Brother Boer. But the 
four Republics across the Vaal River which are now con- 
solidated into one, were always at loggerheads with the 
natives, and in those wars the foundations of that military 


career and reputation, in both of which his countrymen 
take so much pride, were surely laid. Not his worst ene- 
mies have denied Joubert cleverness, and he must have 


been a likely young fellow from the first, for he was early a 
Field Cornet. As such he would drill and police his district, then 
fight his district's foes—native warfare, cruel warfare, a rough but 
hardy school. So the years of Field Cornetcy passed, and he 
was a commanding officer in the Republic of Potchefstroom and a 
man of established reputation by the time that a greater Republic 
to contain Potchefstroom, Rustenburg, and her sisters was first 
mooted. Joubert was all for consolidation. Smit and Kruger 
were with him, and when Pretorius brought off his scheme of 
confederation this trio drew clearly ahead of their fellows. They 
were jealous of one another all three, but Kruger’s pre-eminence 
in weight was seen in the conjunction of Smit and Joubert against 
Oom Paul. This gave Joubert the end of his ambition. Smit 
was Commandant-General, but wily Piet pressed on his senior the 
advisability of so able a leader not suffering himself to be con- 
fined within the narrow limits of mere military power. Is it not 
an old weakness of soldiers to wish themselves something Civil, and 
did not Skobeleff believe that he ought to be something big in the 
Diplomatic Service? Smit, “the fighting-general,” fell in with the 
scheme, and set forth to combat Oom Paul's too previous advance 
in politics ; Joubert succeeded him. The Boers had no reason to 
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disapprove the choice in 1881. The Commandant-General in- 
spired confidence and he always won—What more did his England 
expect of Nelson? 

What sort of a commander is Joubert? If a General is to be 
judged by his success, independent of his methods, advantages, 
available resources, he must be excellent. Probably the most 
acute professional criticism would hesitate to pronounce a judg- 
ment on the little that we actually know of him. His skill against 
natives seems unsurpassed, It is said that he gave a few “hints” 
to the British General in Zululand, which, carried out, would have 
made our estate in ’79 more gracious, and the natives, if Seku- 
kuni was one too many for him, respect his aplomb. To be sure 
he stops at little. His is the pleasant device by which when you 
have followed an enemy into his fastness and he takes refuge in a 
cave, you roll great stones to the cave mouth and sit down to 
await events. Not a nice scheme perhaps, nor one suggesting 
skill in civilised warfare ; but what of Glencoe and Ladysmith? 
If he is beaten, as he must be finally, his countrymen may lose 
their ancient faith; but we believe Sir George White will be 
inclined to rank his adversary with European generals. In each 
of such victories as have rewarded the Natal Field Force, the 
strategies of the Boer Commander have been beyond criticism. 

What about his political career and his character? It must 
be confessed that when we leave the soldier we are on less cer- 
tain ground. “Slim (sly) Piet” isa name which his countrymen 
gave him out of the language of their admiration for—well! a 
certain indirectness. They have grown to apply the nickname in 
disparagement. To be quite frank, politically no one trusts 
Joubert. The burghers thought him their friend, so did the 
Outlanders ; it proved he was deceiving both. For years he 
persuaded the latter that he wept over their wrongs, and bade 
them prove that the right man should succeed the wrong one, and 
meanwhile he would revile the chief Outlanders to the old Doppers. 
As late as last June he told the Outlanders in so many words that 
Codlin was their friend, not Short, and that an appeal to the 
burghers of the Transvaal might give them what the Government 
of the Republic denied them. Next day he went to Paardekraal 
and bade the burghers remember that these, the people of the 
Republic, had sworn to fight for their independence, and that the 
plan was, &c. &c. Most sections of the inhabitants have 
thought that his Presidency was the one conceivable cure for the 
Transvaal as it is, but now no one trusts him. To Piet, “ever 
strong upon the strongest side,” this war has been a godsend ; 
he is on the crest of the wave. The popular voice during the last 
few months has been so unmistakably republican that he has had 
no opportunity to mistake it. But at the time of the Raid he was 
so strongly suspect of standing in with the Reformers that 
Cronjé, not Joubert, was sent to fight Dr. Jameson at Doornkop. 
He is a genial, pleasant old fellow, who has made a good 
deal of money out of the Outlanders in the ordinary manner of 
the Transvaal Executive; and, going one better than his 
brethren, he has had the magnificent cheek to make them— 
still hoping he was their friend—proceed to invest it for him. He 
is very rich, and, whatever happens to the Transvaal, he will do 
well over the deal. It sounds a miserably ungracious and mean 
thing to say, but one fears that even in his humanity there is 
calculation. It is his own people who have suggested that he was 
“hedging” in similar case. 

I stood in the Market Square, Pretoria, last December, and 
watched Joubert return through a capital bedecked with flowers 
and bunting, and glorious with triumphal arches, from his cam- 
paign against the Maguto. It was a badly bungled business, for 
M’pefu had simply gone into the mountains, and the burghers 
wouldn’t storm his people’s position. None the less, Mr. Reitz 
and Mr. Smuts had induced the President to give his old rival and 
servant a public welcome in order that the burghers might not 
“tumble to the spoof.” There was a great throng, much brazen 
music, much laughter, no particular enthusiasm, and a good deal 
of sneering among the Hollander population who formed the 
majority of the onlookers ; and when the old gentleman drove up, 
in a tall hat and, if my eyes did not deceive me, in evening dress, 
I was one of the few who raised a hat. A hand touched me on 
the shoulder ; it was my friend, a certain Hollander official. “ You 
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shouldn’t be pleased, Mr. B——,” said he. “ This will cost your 
country money.” “How do you mean?” “Qh! this will go to 
Slim Piet’s head, and when the war comes he will raise his price.’ 


THE ABSENT-MINDED MULE 


‘‘THE battery mules stampeded. With them went the mules, 
carrying the small-arms ammunition, so that when actual fighting 
began, the two battalions had nothing to depend upon but a few 
rounds of rifle cartridges. Hence capitulation.”—Daily Paper. 


WHEN you're walking out your Gloucesters and your Irish Fusiliers, 
And you feel like slapping Kruger in the mouth, 

Don’t forget to keep an optic on a little chap with ears, 
A gentleman in floor-boards, just come South, 

He’s an absent-minded beggar, and his style is pretty high— 
Though, of course, we’ve got to take him as we find him— 

He is here on active service, and he’s been and done a guy, 
And left a lot o’ little things behind him ! 


Old mule—bold mule—mule of the hairy tail— 
Mule of spirit and swift hind-hoof and flabby scornful lip— 
Each of him doing his country’s work (how when he happens 
to fail ?) 
Never go nap on an army mule, ’cause he'll skip! skip ! 
skip ! 


He’s the thing for stony country, hard as nails, and tough as boot ; 
You can feed him cheap and work him very late ; 

You can load him up with most things, from lemonade to loot, 
But small-arm ammunition ain’t his weight : 

O, the boys that kicked him casual, they'll be sorry now he’s gone, 
For an absent-minded beggar they will find him ; 

They’re safe and sound with Joubert (and the fun just coming 

on !)— 

Our poor Tommies that the mule has left behind him ! 


What mule ?—pot mule—son of a blawsted gun— 
Son of a Lambeth publican—born to give us the slip— 
Each of him doing his country’s work (Lordy, how it gets 
done !) 
Never go nap on an army mule, ’cause he'll skip! skip! 
skip ! 


He'd been trained to smell blank cartridge and wink the other eye, 
He delighted in the music of the band, 

But he’d never seen no boulders and he didn’t want to die, 
And shot and shell were more than he could stand : 

He’s an absent-minded beggar, though he heard his country’s call, 
And his reg’ment didn’t need to send to find him ; 

He chucked his job and bolted—and the job before us all 
Is to get the men he’s went and left behind him ! 


Rough job—tough job—job for Buller & Co. 
Job for fifty thousand men (that’s the bloomin’ tip !). 
Each of ’em doing his country’s work, each of ’em having 
a go; 
Each of ‘em ’ware of the army mule what'll skip! skip! 
skip! 


We've retired, and retired, and retired “ with the dawn,” 
And fallen back and back and back and back ; 

We've “ hammered Paul” like Britons, and carefully withdrawn 
And scooted home along the Southern track : 

Paul’s an absent-minded beggar, and he may not see the joke, 
But he doesn’t need a lawyer to remind him 

That, although his day is over and his oligarchy’s broke, 
We've never yet got through him or behind him ! 


Fair war—square war—war of the fine old sort 
(Fifty thousand horse and foot out for a little trip) ; 
Each of ’em doing his country’s work (and a trifle keen on 
the sport). 
Yet it’s no good running a righteous war on skip! skip! 
ship ! Tt. W. HOC 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The War 


GENERALS Joubert and White are face to face at Lady- 
smith and Sir Redvers Buller has arrived at Cape Town, 
landing at a moment when the British forces suffered the 
first serious reverse in their defensive campaign against 
an overwhelming number of Boers and Free Staters. The 
news of Monday’s engagement, which terminated in a loss 
to the British of two of their finest battalions and a moun- 
tain battery, fell as a blow, more especially as it was only 
on Wednesday that particulars of the surrender reached 
England. The public were for twenty-four hours left 
fronting a situation that looked so much like disaster as 
to appal the most optimistic. The promptness wherewith 
the War Office announced that additional troops, to take 
the place of those that had surrendered, would be despatched 
within ten days did something to allay this feeling, and 
further despatches from the front, coming in on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, held the welcome news that beyond the 
reverse noted our men had done all and more than had 
been expected of them. Thanks to the arrival of a naval 
brigade under Captain Lambton of the Power/u/, additional 
and heavier guns than any in camp have been added to 
the weapons at General White’s disposal, and these have 
been worked to such good purpose that the Boer guns of 
position have been repeatedly silenced. No trustworthy 
accounts of other fighting than that between the artillery 
of the opposing forces have come to hand since Tuesday’s 
battle. General Joubert has, however, succeeded in iso- 
lating Ladysmith by cutting the wires, and it is rumoured 
that a Boer force is attempting the capture of Colenso to 
the south. This rumour is only one of the many that have 
cropped up during a period of uncertainty, and lacks con- 
firmation. In another week the Army Corps, now at sea 
and mobilising, will begin to pour into South Africa, till 
when, it is hoped, our troops will be able to check the 
enemy’s advance into Natal. 

Further east we hear reports of a Boer column that 
has invaded Zululand. On the west side no news of 
importance has come through. Colonel Baden-Powell at 
Mafeking and Colonel Kekewich at Kimberley are evi- 
dently doing well with the men in their command. 

Of the Colonial forces whose services have been so 
generously offered, the majority are already on the way to 
the scene of operations. Sir Redvers Buller’s army will 
be the first truly Imperial force of ours that has taken the 
field. 

Nigeria: a Great Legacy 


Sir George Taubman Goldie has bidden farewell to the 
shareholders of the Royal Niger Company. On January 1 
it becomes the turn of the Colonial Office to assume the 
great responsibilities which the Niger Company has borne 
for so many years. In taking grateful leave of Sir 
George Goldie it is worth while to bring together from 
his official and personal writings some of the principles by 
the observance of which his successors will be enabled to 
continue the good work he has begun :— 

_ 1. There is probably no part of the world where 
diplomacy is more effective than Negroland, provided it 
is known that behind diplomacy is military power. 

2. There is certainly no part of the world where the 
maxim Festina lente is more applicable. 

3 The Niger Sudan is a very different region from that 
which borders the Guinea Coast. The well-clad, intelli- 
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gent, and fairly civilised races of the interior are constantly 
referred to as half-naked savages; the fine country which 
forms three-fourths of the Niger Sudan is confounded 
with the swamps of the Niger delta. 

4. The Sudan of the Nile and the Niger are one, 
One of the incidents which precipitated the Foulah war 
was the receipt of letters from the Khalifa at Omdurman 
by the Sultan of Sokoto and the Emirs of Nupe and other 
provinces of the Sokoto Empire, urging them to drive the 
Christians out of their country. 

5. The worst feature of slavery, namely the slave cara- 
van, needs no legislation to destroy it—European com- 
merce will gradually supersede it. 


Sir Stafford Northcote for Bombay 


Sir Stafford Northcote carries the reputation of a great 
name and no mean official experience to his task as suc- 
cessor to Lord Sandhurst in the Governorship of Bombay, 
It is a task calling for much courage and administrative 
skill. Lord Sandhurst’s schemes for preventing a recur- 
rence of the plague have yet to be carried to completion 
in the teeth of official inertia and native indifference ; and 
the selection of the late Financial Secretary to the War 
Office and Surveyor-General of Ordnance for such a post 
is a bold and, we hope, successful experiment. Lady 
Sandhurst has succeeded in making Government House 
a real centre of the social life of Bombay, and the pre- 
sence there of Lady Northcote forges another of the 
minor links of Empire, for she is the adopted daughter 
of Lord Mount Stephen—one of the two men whose 
courage and foresight brought the Canadian Pacific 
Railway out of the region of speculative politics. 


A LETTER FROM CHINA 
JAPAN ON THE MOVE 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
Government bospital, bong Rong, September 3o. 


A CONFIDENTIAL and trustworthy correspondent from the North 
writes as follows :—“ It is difficult to say what influence is work- 
ing mostly with the Chinese in Port Arthur, fear of plague or war ; 
but I think the latter, as they are clearing out in shoals, because 
‘by-n-by Russia man Japanese man makee shoot, no wanchu 
stay this side.’ I hear that private servants even are deserting 
their posts, and I think that there is reason for their movement 
from all I hear in other quarters. The long expected struggle 
between the two Powers seems coming off in the near future, and 
I do not think we shall find Japan waiting till the spring as some 
predict. A Russian admitted only last week that he feared Japan 
was on the move, and that Russian officers felt pretty blue about 
it, as they have but half-trained Siberian troops to fight with. A 
report was current last week that Japan was mobilising 200,000 
men on the Russian frontier, but this is absurd. What she |is 
doing is moving troops into Corea by thousands disguised as 
coolies, and to allow this, the regulation regarding Japanese 
emigration to Corea was withdrawn recently in the most natural 
way possible. Thus we may expect something soon.” I am in- 
clined to agree with my correspondent, and, furthermore, if war is 
declared, Russia has no chance. Take my tip, Japan will win on 
shore easily, and, unless they lose their heads, their fleet will 
crush the Russian. When you fight it’s a great thing to believe 
that you can win. It gives you pluck, and the Japanese are not 
wanting in vanity. 

Japanese interests are increasing ata great rate. The German 
instructors of the Viceroy’s troops have received notice to quit, 
and their places are to be filled by Japanese officers. I think I 
told you about three months ago that this was likely to happen. 
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It looks as if the reorganisation of the Yangtzi Valley, which 
England is so shy of facing, will shortly fall into the hands of the 


audacious Jap. 
Wholesale Peculation 


There are many sick Yankees up here from Manila, and their 
stories regarding the bungling of General Otis during the cam- 
paign are most appalling. The peculation, too, is “high as a 
kite,” far higher than during the Spanish régime. Of this there is no 
doubt. Apropos of nothing, I may tell you that THE OUTLOOK is 
an established favourite in this hospital with all hands. We 
“swap” papers of course, It is passing strange how when a lot 
of men are thrown together in a hospital they exchange ideas, and 
openly talk of “inner track” secrets of the past, that gold could 
not buy were they sure of their tenure of life. I have just learned 
the truth regarding the charges of corruption (in general) in 
Hong Kong. Wholesale peculation on a large scale, and it is de- 
plorable; however, let the man who is perfect cast the first 
stone. 

Our New Territory 


A friend of mine, who is on the same sick “lay” as myself 
just now came into my room. He is stationed in our new terri- 
tory at Kowlun, and like every other white man over there is 
suffering from fever. The truth is that our new possession is very 
unhealthy. He tells me that the average temperature of the 
Europeans is 102-3°, and that the Indian policemen are going off 
duty in twos and threes daily. There are practically no trees, and 
during this monsoon a man may be for half an hour in a deluge, 
after which the blazing sun dries up his kit in the twinkling of an 
eye, then burns him, throws him into violent perspiration, to be 
often followed by a chill, and then his teeth play a tune. A 
Forest officer, please! I’ve seen many a worse place made 
healthy by judicious planting, &c. This new territory will cost 
Hong Kong a few dollars before a dividend is forthcoming. 

Of course we are greatly interested in the Transvaal question, 
and earnestly hope that it will be settled in the proper way, and 
that immediately afterwards China will occupy a// the attention of 
our Government. No doubt the China question is of secondary 
importance at present to South Africa, yet it is by no means a 
small one. The opening of the country has not yet commenced, 
and I still warn intending investors to fight shy of all the “good 
things” promised by concession hunters. 


Q AND A 


~ 
~ 


How are you? 

I find myself unable to sleep o’ nights. 

Why? 

The nations keep on making such horrid noises. 
What is the matter with them? 

Our mules stampeded. 

You mean that two British battalions capitulated ? 
Yes. And it reminds the nations of Sedan. 

They have excellent memories ? 

We should remember a thing like Sedan ourselves. 
Of course we are bound to come out all right? 
Lord Rosebery says we shall “ muddle through.” 
Lord Rosebery is a wise man, don’t you think ? 

At times he displays a wonderful feeling for the right 
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What is everybody shouting just now? 
“Pay! pay! pay!” 

Who started it ? 

You know ! 

Who says it prettily every evening? 
Mrs. Tree. 

Do they pay? 

They can’t help themselves. 

What does it prove? 

The amazing power of poetry and elocution. 
. What is your real opinion of it ? 

- Dulce et decorum, 
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Q. Quite so. Now, who was Oliver Cromwell? 

A. A gentleman who suffered from warts. 

Q. Didn’t he do something for England ? 

A. He did something for an English king. 

Q. Do be serious, please. Cromwell was a great Englishman, 
was he not? 

A. He invented the Commonwealth, he was the first Liberal 
Imperialist, and he subdued the Irish. 

Q. So that, on the whole, he deserves a statue ? 

A. He has several already. 

Q. But he deserves the one which is being erected within the 
precincts of the Houses of Parliament ? 

A. I have no doubt about it. 

Q. Will he get it? 

. Everything is ready. 

). Who objects ? 

. Some of the Peers, three or four members of the Commons, 
and the Irish party. 

Why do they object ? 

Apparently because they do not love Oliver Cromwell. 

Is that wicked of them ? 

Oliver won’t mind in any case. 

Is there any really good foreign news? 

Yes, M. de Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, has 
announced that Russia’s financial situation is, at the present 
moment, a brilliant one. 

. Rather a cheering statement, eh? 

I agree with you. 

To whom was it made? . 

. To the heads of several private credit institutions, 

. What is the best home news? 

. The Chairman of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
has been saying that British trade was never more active and 
prosperous than it is to-day. 

Q. Is he right ?] 

A. I shouldn’t wonder. 

Q. We need not despair, then? 

A. Not yet awhile. 

Q. What does this mean: “An opportunity is offered to a 
man of wealth of at once acquiring a property of rare beauty and 
conferring an inestimable boon upon the nation ?” 

A. Killarney. 

Q. The place that they sing about at St. Patrick’s Day 
concerts ? 

A. The same. 

Q. Where is the man of wealth? 

A. Where? 
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TOUCHSTONE. 
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FINANCE 
INSURANCE GRIEVANCES 


THERE is much controversy at the moment on the sub- 
ject of the excessive charges exacted by the fire in- 
surance offices working in the ‘‘ tariff” group, which is 
to all intents and purposes an insurance ‘‘ ring.” They 
comprise, it is true, the best and most credited of the 
offices which do fire business, but there is little doubt that 
there is some ground for complaint. Instances readily 
occur to us where trades have been seriously hampered 
by excessive advances in insurance rates, and we could 
point to several where the rates now charged are some 
three times the amount formerly exacted. Such disasters 
as the Cripplegate fire have furnished incentives. On the 
other hand, there is a shrewd suspicion that much of the 
advance is due to less profitable business elsewhere, 
notably in the United States, where rate-cutting has 
been very marked. Our offices can scarcely be blamed 
for fighting vigorously for existence. On the other 
hand, the less profitable foreign business cuts the ground 
from the feet of those who argue that, precisely because 
the profit is more risky, the offices should not be particularly 
kind in the matter of factory and workshop business, hold- 
ing that the interests of house insurance, which after 
all is the most profitable and reliable section, must be 
considered paramount. But taking circumstances as a 
whole, the advantages gained by supporting the tariff 
offices have probably outweighed the grievances. In the 
ranks of the non-tariff offices are few that are of any age 
or standing, and there are some which are not of any 
particular repute. Thus, with few exceptions, the public 
have no choice in the matter of accepting terms, if they 
must consider their own interests. If the offices are 
conducted fairly there is not overmuch cause for com- 
plaint, and until the issue of the circulars the other day by 
the controllers of the tariff ring we have had few or no 
flagrant examples of trampling on the interests of the 
public. Aiming primarily at Lloyds, which has recently 
shown signs of development in the fire insurance field, 
the Committee which controls the tariff group have 
issued a circular which forbids brokers undertaking 
their business to work in the interests of any non- 
tariff office. In place of a degree of freedom, the 
tariff group are now asserting monopoly in its worst 
form. Without any hesitation we aver that the interests 
of the public demand the withdrawal of the circular. 
Failing this, the public in their own interests must look to 
the best of the non-tariff offices, or, what is better still, 
must trust that Lloyds will show its strength in combating 
the most serious evil that has befallen the fire insurance 
world. We believe, however, that the good sense of the 
tariff offices will lead them to see that the interests of the 
British public must not be sacrificed to mere greed. 
Another point in the insurance world which is arousing 
some attention is the complaint on behalf of army officers 
on the subject of the excessive rates charged upon their 
policies when war risks have to be incurred. The problem 
is exceedingly difficult to solve. There is little doubt 
that the offices as a whole do exact high charges, and 
from the soldier’s point of view these are exacted usually 
at a very inconvenient time. On the other hand, the interests 
of ordinary policyholders cannot be trifled with from any 
mere sentimental regard for patriotism. Some of the offices 
make it their practice to encourage policies at higher 
annual rates. Many military and naval officers do not 
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care about accepting this permanent charge when active 
service may not fall to their lot. The contention which 
seems to be fairest is that the war risks are altogether 
exceptional in nature, and that such risks should be con- 
sidered quite apart from ordinary funds. Whether exacted 
for particular campaigns or spread over a series of 
years in increased premiums, there is little doubt that 
the revenue thereby acquired should belong to the 
service policyholders. In individual instances the offices 
could not very often agree to accept this contention, 
Here, then, is a legitimate ground for the formation of a 
group of companies which will agree to a settled scheme 
and ‘‘pool” their service funds. War losses could be 
charged against that fund, and the profits could be applied, 
as they should be applied, to the credit of service policy- 
holders, who would thereby support their own burden, 
and at the same time not be forced to contribute special 
bonuses to civilians. There could be no complaint, were 
such a scheme devised, on the subject of ill-treatment; 
and, on the other hand, the actuarial argument that the 
rates are not excessive might receive confirmation. The 
plan might be worth consideration. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Markets as a Whole 


MATTERS have reached a stage when the tendency is practically 
all one way. Given good news, and markets will rise ; bad news, 
and there may be a slight set-back. There are few purely local 
influences on markets. What we may have to say of one section 
applies almost exactly to all, and to nearly every individual security 
in those sections. Money is easier at the moment, but it is by 
no means certain that the markets are likely to find it continue 
so. On the political question, it is merely a matter of whether 
we have confidence enough to back Britain against the Boers. 
Speculative account there is practically none. Stocks and shares 
that have been bought have been paid for. There may be a 
moderate “bear” account open in some sections, such as 
Westralians. On the whole the conditions are favourable to 
advancing markets. 


Kaffir Position 


Tuesday’s reverse and Wednesday’s holiday were against the 
markets, and they gave us an exhibition of what the public will 
do on any similar reverse. Our contention has been all along, in 
reference to Kaffirs, that it was advisable to buy on any set-back. 
Buy the public did. The small investor wants shares, and he 
snaps them on any opportunity. On the subject of the outlook we 
can say no more than that. Assuming that we defeat the Boers 
as a result of the war, prices will have advanced considerably 
beyond the present level. They may go above intrinsic values, in 
many cases very easily so; but they are not above intrinsic values 
yet, in the case of many of the deep levels more especially. 
Whether the mining industry is to gain appreciably, from a 
financial point of view, in the event of our success is another 
matter. As an industry it must gain, but how much it means to 
individual shares is a very different question. That has been our 
reason for advocating buying now rather than later. We do not 
believe in that Kaffir “ boom” which is predicted on all sides. We 
can promise that when attempts are made to work it, we will 
show the readers of THE OUTLOOK very good reasons why they 
should realise their profits. But at present the prospect is pleasing, 
always assuming military success. 


Westralians and Others 


Among Westralians there is not much that is new to note. The 
general position is not altered. The “bears” are still in the field, 
and the squeezing process still much in the future. We have no 
cause to love the Globe group and their methods, and indeed 
most of their gifts should be feared; but Lake Views have un- 
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doubtedly been attacked beyond what merits may justify. Doubt- 
less the result of the raid on the “bears” may be inflated prices, 
That will be the time to realise, and to ignore the inevitable san- 
guine utterances. Associateds, too, especially now that they are 
less under the «gis of Mr. Bottomley, have a decided chance, and 
here too the “bear” account is considerable. So it is in the case 
of Great Boulders, Boulder Perseverance, Hannan’s Oroyas, and 
others. As soon as the money position is a little more satisfactory 
we may expect a resumption of Colonial buying, andjat present the 
public here are also standing aloof. Such a condition of affairs 
offers an opportunity to the investor or speculator with some means 
and a little patience. The market “ tipsters” are likely to be busy 
ere long, in the Press and out of it. But, at the moment, it should 
not be difficult, with the aid of a good broker, to discover 
Westralians which are worth buying and putting away. 

British Columbians have not met with much favour here, and 
there is too much ground for belief that the good properties are 
mostly owned on the other side, or if they are owned here 
that absurdly high prices have been paid for them. In the case 
of the Le Roi, for instance, a heavy price was exacted. There is 
value in the property, however, and the Globe group could scarcely 
afford to see the price fall away in view of forthcoming promotions. 
But, as a rule, the utmost caution is necessary. Independent 
expert opinion, sought by some of the leading mining financiers, 
has not given that benediction to the fields which some have 
hoped. 

Foreigners 

In the Foreign market there is little to attract notice. Paris 
must sooner or later feel the stress of the over-speculation in 
which some of the leading financial houses have indulged in 
regard to industrial ventures. It will require adverse influences 
to continue unimportant if difficulties are to be averted. As 
regards Spanish, it is entirely a question whether curtailment of 
interest can be avoided. Evenso, it is difficult to see if economies 
can be really effected, and the negotiations with the foreign bond- 
holders are not progressing ata pace that gives satisfaction. As 
most holders find Spanish at a level which does not show them 
much loss, it is probably well to sell. The long-expected Russian 
loan is a matter of the future. The French houses, though not 
altogether unwilling, are unable to entertain it, and elsewhere 
Russia finds no supporters. German Threes, among the low- 
yielding securities, offer some inducement. So, too, do Italian 
Fives, for there are indications that the country is pulling round 
financially. Copper securities do not cause joy. It is not impro- 
bable that consumption in the States may be checked, temporarily 
at all events. The statistical position is working in favour of 
consumers again, and many companies are nearing the production 
stage. It seems only a question of the strength of the American 
wirepullers, and they may prove a broken reed. 


Railway Notes 


Advancing expenditure has been the key-note of American 
railways, That feature and dear money have been the two evils 
which we have continually pointed out to British investors, and we 
have heard much of both recently. We are likely to hear more. 
The example set by the Milwaukee and other lines must un- 
doubtedly be followed, and the long-deferred heavy outlay will 
give pause. Another feature is the wholesale curtailment of 
facilities of the banks, and it is likely that this will have the effect 
of causing more sales in Industrials, with consequent depressing 
influence on Rails. It must not be forgotten that America has far 
more money locked up in her own securities at high prices than 
most people seem to realise. The position is very different to what 
it was even a year ago. It is true that money should flow back 
from the interior in the ordinary course, but the circumstances 
are not ordinary. Great trade activity makes increased demands. 
There is the bogey of Bryanism looming larger. We cannot see, 
therefore, that British investors should touch this market, even 
though we are assured that Americans ought to go up. 

The Home Railway market is intrinsically sound, fer the 
account open is small, and the market has been squeezed as far 
as possible. Securities such as N orth-Westerns, Great Westerns, 
Great Easterns, Dover “A,” North British Deferred, and others, 
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including the preference investment securities, to all of which we 
have drawn attention, have appreciated to a substantial extent. 
There is reason to look for a still further advance. 

Argentine Rails continue to offer undoubted advantages. The 
traffics are really excellent, and in spite of the pessimists there is 
much to say for prospects. Centrals, Great Southerns, and 
Rosarios are all satisfactory. There has been a considerable 
rally in Canadian Pacifics, and, although the road is beginning to 
show signs of heavy additional expenditure, it must not be for- 
gotten that there is a big margin of profit. As a 4 per cent. 
security the shares are reliable, even allowing for considerable 
capital requirements, and on any set-back they offer excellent 
inducements. The puzzle to us is the reason for the comparative 
neglect of Grand Trunk Guaranteed. Again making allowance 
for capital requirements and increasing outlay, the improving 
prospects are so good that this security seems destined to be 
considered still more in the light of an investment stock. At the 
existing price it returns nearly 4} per cent. 


Property Items 


The improved tendency observable latterly at the Mart shows 
signs of being maintained, and both as regards properties on offerand 
the public demand there is a satisfactory condition of affairs. The 
ordinary brick and mortar investments and ground-rents are doing 
remarkably well. As regards next week, among the more interesting 
sales at the Mart we notice that of Messrs. J. Morgan & Co., who are 
offering shares in industrial companies on Monday, on which day 
Messrs. Beard & Co. are selling freehold building land, which is 
still maintaining attractions for speculators, at Northwood, Middle- 
sex, and near Cromer. On Tuesday Messrs. Rogers & Chapman 
have an important sale of Pimlico, Belgravia, and South Kensing- 
ton properties, and Messrs. Owers & Co. are offering Hampstead 
property. On Wednesday freeholds at Cricklewood, by Messrs. 
J. Bates & Son; properties in the outer suburban districts, by 
Messrs. T. G. Wharton & Co.; and an important estate in St. 
George’s-in-the-East, now covered by small dwellings, by Messrs. 
Fox, Bousfield & Co. Friday sees an interesting series of Hamp- 
stead leaseholds offered by Messrs. Dolman & Pearce. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 


HAMWEAR.—It is a worthless concern. The only hope of success 
would be that prices might improve with other South Africans in the 
event of military successes. On merits, we should say, Let them go, 
But the Company could sue you for the final call. 


New Issues, Reports, &c 


With reference to the circular recently issued by the Chicago and 
Grand Trunk Company, we are authorised to state that holders of the 
existing Sterling First Mortgage Bonds depositing their bonds with Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Company, in accordance with the plan of reorgan- 
isation, will be entitled to receive a like amount of new Four per Cent. 
First Mortgage Sterling Bonds, and holders of First Mortgage Currency 
Bonds will receive a like amount in Currency Bonds. 

On another page appears the report of the Yokohama Specie Bank. 
The net profit for the past half-year is 1,155,554 yew; a dividend of 
15 per cent. perannum absorbs 787,500 yew ; 200,000 yz is added to 
the reserve fund, increasing it to 7,500,000 yer ; and 411,025 yez is the 
balance carried forward. 

Among the companies before the public just now, the Cromer Gas 
Company are asking for £10,c00 of 5 per cent. stock. As a matter of 
fact, the last dividend was 4 per cent. The security is not easily 
marketed, and does not offer inducements. The Jndestructible Rolled 
Steel Axle Box Company is a concern of the speculative order, which will 
not appeal to the ordinary public. The Horseshoe (Peak fill) Goldfield 
Company and the Lake Way are also speculative concerns ; they may do 
well enough, and their market price may improve considerably. 








A large number of Army Officers have recently visited the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit Company to put their valuables in its care. These are 
the officers who are now leaving for the Cape. 


ceocksinenti Peake 
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SAvoy. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, and Every Saturday Afternoon at 2.30. 
H.M.S8S. PINAFORE. 
By W. S. Gicpert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Followed by TRIAL BY JURY. 
Box office, 9 to 11 P.M. 
R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


(GLOBE.— Lessee and Manager, MR. JOHN HARE. 
zoocth PERFORMANCE SATURDAY. EVENING NEXT. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (doors 7.30). 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arruur W. Pinero, 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2. 
SPECIAL WEDNESDAY MATINEES, November 8 and 15. 
Box Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 to 10. 





Telephone 2,614, Gerrard. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 

Every Evening, at 7.30, a New and Original Drama, HEARTS ARE 
TRUMPS. By Cecit Raceicu. With powerful Cast. Matinées Every Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday, at 1.30. Box office now open. 

Every Night, at 8. 


LYCEUM. 
MR. WILSON BARRETT’S SEASON. 
THE SIGN OF THE CROSS, by Wuson Barrett. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2. 
Box office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) open 10 till 10. 














THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE BLACK TULIP 


So many of Mr. 'Grundy’s audience on Saturday night 
seem to have found their enjoyment marred by an arritre 
pensée of the novel that one cannot be too thankful for 
the peculiar circumstances in which one read it. The 
place was a large public school, its lower-fourth form 
room, and the time nearly a score of years ago and 
during ‘‘ French.” We ‘‘read” ‘‘ La Tulipe Noire,” and 
very likely were examined upon its pages at the end of 
term. But a very brief examination in the early stages 
convinced one student that the work was wholly unworthy 
of the creator of Porthos, and, propping ‘‘La Tulipe 
Noire” upon the desk before him in a significant posture, 
he covertly resumed his critical studies of the works of 
Thackeray. 

Years have since persuaded me that to have learned 
a little French in youth might have been no bad thing. 
But all good things have the defect of their qualities. You 
suffer under an imperfect knowledge of the French lan- 
guage; on the other hand, you have a delightful visit to 
‘*The Black Tulip” at the Haymarket, barely knowing 
what it’s about till the curtain rises. Briefly, I see the 
finger of Prov. in this. 

For to the ignorant who do not know the outlines of 
this simple story, and are not troubled by comparisons, 
nothing could be pleasanter than Mr. Grundy’s comedy. 
But even they that be bored by knowledge of what was 
coming must admire, so that they admire the playwright’s 
art at all, the remarkable ingenuity with which Mr. 
Grundy has handled Dumas’ ideas and characters. 
Cornelis Van Baerle is rather a wooden hero, but then 
he is a Tulip maniac in a very picturesque Holland, which 
just then is very mad about tulips, and being a godson of 
Cornelis de Witt, he is cast into prison. This for our first 
act. Cast into prison, he is persecuted by a horrid gaoler, 
with no better friends than the three bulbs which he is 
nursing to win the 100,000 florin prize offered by the 
Haarlem Society for a black tulip. 

Isaac Boxtel of Dordrecht was Dr. Van Baerle his 
bane. Isaac it was who contrived his imprisonment, 
betraying the not dishonourable but fatal truth that the 
Doctor had been given a packet of incriminating papers to 
keep for Cornelis de Witt. Later in the day Isaac made 
friends with Gryphus, the brutal gaoler, that caused the 
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destruction of the best of his cherished bulbs and a black 
tulip. Zantene ire? Why, because Isaac was a riva} 
tulip-grower also competing for the Haarlem florins, 
Luckily for Van Baerle there is a good old precedent 
which awards to every prisoner of romance a virgin or 
two apiece. As the author of ‘‘the King’s Quhair” found 
memorable solace in the Southron durance, so Rosa, 
daughter of Gryphus, came to the Doctor’s rescue. She 
took the remaining bulb, tended it, saw it grow up into a 
black tulip. Boxtel of course intervened, and stole the 
tulip, but to no purpose. He went to Haarlem to get his 
florins out of the Stadtholder, but Rosa followed him, the 
Doctor being brought along too, that he might be 
sentenced by the same authority. Boxtel produced the 
tulip, Rosa ingeniously intervened, and the situation was 
saved, the Stadtholder packing off Boxtel to prison and 
the others to the altar. 

It is a pretty amiable story artfully told. Of Mr, 
Grundy’s ingenuity it is not designed that this abstract 
should make revelation. One wishes that, having given 
so much of humour and adroitness, he had been at pains 
to amend it in parts where the mechanism is over-visible. 
If Mr. Grundy thinks it is not serious work and scarcely 
worth his pains, one can only say that, as a matter of 
taste and art, there are many of us who had liefer see him 
peacefully cultivating his tulips than prancing proudly 
among his degenerates—a sentence, by the way, which 
might have pleased Mr. Clement Scott. 

In this sort of plaything the mzse en scene adds much to 
our pleasure. Everyone must like the pictures of old 
Holland—the stoeps, the glow of colour, the quaint dresses. 
It is an ideal frame for Miss Winifred Emery, an actress 
who can be arch, and jealous (only of the tulip), and 
winning, and many other good things, without ever being 
vulgar or a hoyden or “‘ kittenish,” and is at her happiest 
as Rosa. Mr. Maude’s Van Baerle is quite good enough, 
and so are Mr. Kinghorn and the others ; though from the 
sublime of that one Thrums elder who did really know 
the Scots tongue any step must have been in the nature 
of a declension. Y. B. 


MR. MANUEL—AN UNTIMELY DEATH 


THERE are two notable figure pictures at the exhibition of 
the R.B.A. in Suffolk Street, and, truth to say, there is very 
little else. The first of these, of course, is by Mr. Cayley 
Robinson, whose picture shown here twelve months ago 
was one of the principal artistic events of last year. His 
present contribution is by no means as fine, the small figures 
being afflicted with the terrible fault of consciously trying 
to look sentimental ; but the fire-lit face of the principal 
figure is painted with much reticence and truth, a face 
not too rapt in contemplation, but living, as it were, in 
two planes of consciousness at once—a sensitive piece of 
drawing. The other picture that is something of a 
definite achievement is a presentment of a music-hall 
manager by Mr. Wright Manuel. Here I think Mr. 
Manuel commences his career as an oil-painter, and the 
time, one may hope, approaches when the public may be 
induced to revise its opinion of an abused artist. . 
To many the mention of Mr. Manuel's name is sufficient 
to raise a howl of execration (and indeed it needs no 
excessive prudery to be astonished at some of his draw- 
ings), while there is always a small crowd of people, whose 
artistic opinion is no more respectable, ready to applaud 
anything he may do provided it be sufficiently ‘‘ rosse. 
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Amid these unfortunate surroundings Mr. Manuel has 
roduced many drawings in which his extreme directness 
of vision, an admirable tool in the hands of an artist, has 
been vulgarly exploited to astonish the journalists, draw- 
ings which have made it difficult to justify publicly one’s 
expectations. His oil-painting even more than his water- 
colours promises a complete emancipation from the 
“ Forain ” convention, but his first efforts in this medium, 
loaded canvases in which one could sometimes discern 
artistic intention and sometimes not, have hindered his 
appreciation. He seems to be at last emerging in posses- 
sion of a style. It recalls a little the painting of Boldini, 
but though Mr. Manuel will probably not attain such 
power of portraiture as Boldini occasionally rises 
to, he has other resources that the latter has not. I 
recall his picture of soldiers marching through the crowded 
streets at night with a tail of lurching ragamuffins keeping 
time, his empty theatre before the rising of the curtain, 
with one or two figures moving to their places in the 
expectant stillness; anda third, a chilly winter landscape, 
with a crowd of colliers returning from a football match ; 
or yet another, a flimsy pencil drawing of a slim young 
girl, very suggestive in its almost formless line. In these 
and other works Mr. Manuel shows, almost uninten- 
tionally as it would seem, a sensitiveness to the glamour 
of life that shines through his superficial brutality. For, 
strange as it may seem, it is as a “‘délicat” that Mr. 
Manuel's real strength lies. It matters little that he may 
choose his subjects sometimes in the demi-monde ; his real 
crime is in having neglected too much the cultivation of 
his more subtle qualities, so that it is possible for some 
to class him with so simple a phenomenon as Mr. Dudley 
Hardy. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I hear with extremest 
regret of the untimely death of Mr. Manuel from an attack 
of typhoid. Had one foreseen that so promising a career 
was even at the time of writing closed, the criticism of his 
actual achievement might well have been less judicial and 
more generous. He was very much of a piece, and the 
things in his work which many people violently disliked 
sprang generally from sources not at all ignoble, and could 
not have been avoided without losing some of the virility 
of outlook or the roguish audacity of wit that were an 
integral part of a very interesting personality. Those of 
us who knew him only now realise how much of the flavour 
of life has gone with him. Quite apart from any feelings 
of personal affection, of which this is hardly the place to 
speak, we could not have wished him different. E. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
A TROOPER IN ‘“‘METHUEN’S HORSE” 


THIS extract from an old letter deals with Bechuanaland and the 
gallant effort made by Colonel Methuen in 1885 to support our 
Prestige in Africa by means of a body of volunteer cavalry known 
as “Methuen’s Horse.” The young Englishmen, drawn chiefly 
from the better classes, who showed themselves eager to defend 
our rights, had to undergo many hardships, and it will be re- 
membered that they acquitted themselves exceedingly well. Here 
is the writer’s account of a night’s experience in Bechuanaland :— 

“Our troop (D troop) had just marched down country from 
Mafeking to Litlagoli—it was on the 14th of September—we got 
into Litlagoli at three in the afternoon, dead beat, having marched 
Just as fast as ever we could. We had off-saddled, pitched our 
tents and put down the horse lines by four o’clock, and then I 
went to get a bathe in the Litlagoli River, which was dry, but 
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water was obtainable by scooping the sand out with one’s hands 
to the depth of about three feet : that’s how I worked my baths! 

“Well, when I had returned from bathing, I was thinking of 
turning in with the other fellows to get a good night’s rest, but a 
beast of a sergeant called out, ‘ You’re for guard to-night, M—— ; 
the “dress” has gone, you have got ten minutes before the “ fall 
in.” Hope your rifle is clean.’ I said, ‘That makes three nights 
running, and I shall report it to the captain.’ 

“ But, of course, I had to go on. Couldn’t disobey, you know. 
It happened to be ‘horse guard’—to see that no horses were 
‘jumped’ or broke loose. There were eighty-six horses on D 
troop lines that night and it was freezing like one o’clock, which 
made the poor brutes terribly restless. I was on the second 
relief, eight to ten and two to four. My first sentry go I went 
through all right, helped with a few select trooper’s curses ! There 
was a splendid camp fire burning, round which the fellows were 
singing, which only aggravated me the more, as I was really entitled 
to be amongst them. My hand froze to the rifle. I think that 
was the coldest night I ever experienced in Bechuanaland. 

“ At the third hour relief came round, and I handed the horses 
over to the next sentry all correct, while 1 ‘turnedin.’ The 
guard had no tent, so I simply froze on the cold earth witha 
cursed water bottle for a pillow, balanced on the butt end of my 
rifle, which it would persist in slipping off. That is the time when 
a fellow thinks of the luxury of a bed at home, where one gets no 
centipedes and lizards and such pleasant things crawling over one! 

“Then my next ‘sentry-go’ came round—two till four, the 
coldest hours of the night. I could have pistolled that sergeant ! 
Well, I counted the horses and tied them up more securely, then 
sloped off to the fire, which was close by and still burning, so it was 
too tempting to resist, and I didn’t care whether I was caught or 
not, I was so desperate. I sat down on a stone and warmed my- 
self. After about an hour and a half I got up and walked to the 
lines. There I found about thirty horses loose—they, poor brutes, 
couldn’t stand the cold—and munching away at the corn which I 
was supposed to be guarding. They had broken into four sacks, 
and scattered the corn right and left. I caught them as quickly 
as possible and had them all tied up when the relief came round. 
I reported to the sergeant what had taken place, and, of course, 
he made me prisoner, took my rifle and bayonet away. The next 
day I was ‘wheeled’ before the colonel and a court-martial was 
held over me, which graciously gave me seven days’ hard labour. 

“T got off pretty easily, you see. I told Methuen how I had 
been three nights on guard, but of course I knew that was no 
excuse for neglect of duty, especially in a guard. The sergeant 
got severely reprimanded, Ought to have been reduced, oughtn’t 
he? Well, you asked me if I had ever been ‘run in, and you see 
I have. Not shocked, are you? It was a bit excusable, wasn’t 
er? 


THE KING OF O’NITSHA’S FEAST 


Abutshi, Wiger Territories: October 8, 1898. 


My DEAR MOTHER,—I am writing this just as I have arrived 
back at Abutshi from attending the King of O’Nitsha’s feast at the 


native Christmas. Mr. —— and I went over by invitation from 
the king to attend the ceremony. On the way, however, as the 
day was very hot, —— was taken down with sunstroke, and wanted 


to lie down under the trees by the path and go to sleep; if he Aad 
he would probably have died. With much difficulty I managed to 
get him to the Church Missionary Compound, where there is a 
doctor. Fortunately he had only a very mild attack (temperature 
102'5°), so I left him in bed there and went on to O’Nitsha town. 





THE BRITISH ARMY. 

TTENTION is called to the few remaining Copies of CAPTAIN 

R. J. MACDONALD’S ‘* HISTORY OF THE DRESS OF 

THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 1625-1897,” illustrated with 25 Coloured 

Plates and 91 Vignettes, both accurate and artistic. 1 volume, large 

quarto, bound in cloth of the Regimental colours, price £1 §s. net. 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140 STRAND, W.C., and 
37 PICCADILLY, W. 
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When I got there I went into the king’s house and found him 
sitting on a sort of dais at the upper endoftheroom. There were 
already there Father Bubendorf, Brothers Hermase and Barnaby, 
also Mr. Johns, the chief carpenter of the Royal Niger Company, 
who was then at O’Nitsha putting up some stores. As I went into 
the house the king’s steward came down and took me to the 
king, who shook hands and said he saluted me ; he then brought 
a camp-stool and put it on the dais by the side of the king, and I 
sat down. A cup of palm wine was brought, and I drank the king’s 
health. 

After a little while the steward came and told us that the 
king wanted to dress for the dance, so we went out and sat on 
some chairs in the big yard of the king’s house and waited for 
the old boy to come out. We soon heard a terrific noise of horns 
blowing and tom-toms beating. The king’s brother, accompanied 
by all the chiefs of the tribe, came out and performed a solemn 
dance in the middle of the yard, after which a chap came walking 
along with a large bowl filled with beastly smelling “ju-ju 
medicine,” which he switched all over the place with a brush, to 
scare away the evil spirits. And certainly, if smell would have 
done it, there were no “ wicked spirits” present after ¢ha/. 

Then all of a sudden the tom-toms redoubled their row, and 
the gates of the king’s house opened and the king burst out upon 
us in all his glory. As this is the only occasion in the year on 
which his subjects see him he had got himself up absolutely re- 
gardless of cost. He wore a sort of a long mantle of crimson 
cloth, elaborately embroidered and ornamented with beads. 
Under this was a sort of petticoat of scarlet cloth also decorated, 
and on his head was a red hat something like that of a “ beef- 
eater” in shape and stuck all over with feathers. In front walked 
the ruffian with the ju-ju medicine, which he chucked about all 
over the place; the brute spoiled one of my drill suits—it is 
stained and spotted all over with the beastly stuff. 

The king did a little jig on his own account and started to 
walk round the town. Every now and then he paused to doa 
double shuffle ; and, as he had not been allowed to take food for 
the preceding three days, except alone palm wine {or O’tombo, as 
it is called by the natives) and trade gin (or Miya), you can guess 
that the old gentleman was pretty “squiffy,’ and the way he 
walked was more crooked than dignified. However, he came 
back again after he had walked round the town and sat down. 
Thereupon his steward started to ring a dinner bell to command 
silence, which, being procured at last, the king made a 
speech. Then two goats were brought ; one was led up to Father 
Bubendorf and the steward brought the other to me and said “ The 
king say he give you this for present,” so I took the blessed thing. 
It is true the animal rather marred the dignity of the event by 
“baaing” and butting at me with his head, and I had to kick it 
to make it be quiet. However, I had to stand out in the middle 
and make a speech, in which I thanked the king for the gift, the 
cussed thing jumping about meanwhile and nearly upsetting me. 

Dinner came next and consisted of goat, fowls, and a sort of 
stew called “ palm oil chop” made of meat, yams, pumpkin, &c., 
all stewed up in palm oil ; very good but rather rich. We ateand 
drank palm wine till we could eat and drink no more, and saying 
good-bye to the king went off. Outside I found awaiting me 
a hammock made of native cloth with a sort of canopy over it 
with six men to carry it. I asked Father Bubendorf why the king 
paid so much attention to me and to none of the others. He 
said that the old boy was very much afraid of the Niger Company, 
and as I was the representative of them, he wished to propitiate 
me. I lay quite contentedly on the hammock, and was carried all 
the way, nearly six miles, to Abutshi. It was grand, I can tell you. 

By the way, since I wrote last, I have had fever twice, the last 
time being laid up for three days, my temperature going up to 
106°1°, but plenty of quinine made me well again in three days, 
and I am now as well as can be. 

I want you, if you will, to send me a cookery book out, as my 
boy is a good cook and is going to try to make a plum pudding 
for Christmas ; so please send even a small book of plain dishes. 
How are all at home? quite well, 1 hope, and things going on 
well. Please give the youngsters all my love and keep them up to 
the mark about photos. C. J. M. 
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IN PASSING 


THE Kaiser's latest telegram to his English regiment, the 
“ Royals,” reminds a diplomatic correspondent of an incident after 
that historic telegram to Mr. Kruger. During the diplomatic com. 
plication which ensued at Potsdam, our Ambassador, Sir Frank 
Lascelles, had two interviews with the Kaiser on the same day, and 
subsequently sat as silent during dinner as Mr. Cecil Rhodes sits 
when formulating a new scheme. Afterwards, to throw off his 
gloom, Sir Frank made all his guests join in the old nursery game 
of hunt the slipper, and himself entered into the sport with an 
enthusiasm to which he has since at times referred with a twinkle 
in his kindly eyes. 


Few of those who this week are applauding Mrs. Tree for her 
philanthropic recitation of the latest Kiplingese at the Palace, are 
aware that she is almost the finest woman Greek scholar in 
England. As Miss May Holt she carried off a score of prizes at 
Queen’s College, and her first dramatic appearance was in a Greek 
play—was it not Clytemnestra? As an actress she has won 
most success as Ophelia and in “A Bunch of Violets.” Socially 
and artistically she has exercised a considerable influence, and 
she is the intimate friend of Lady Granby, whose quaint style of 
dress she emulates and out-Herods. She once described herself 
as “a quick study, for I can learn in an hour what it takes my 
husband a month to commit to memory, and I revel in a first night, 
which to him is a long-drawn agony.” 


Lord Beauchamp during the brief period he has held the 
Governorship of New South Wales has proved himself a great 
stickler for etiquette. He has introduced a “ Court” atmosphere 
about Government House, Sydney, and in this has been greatly 
helped by the influence of his sister, Lady Mary Lygon. In small 
matters his lordship has been very punctilious, and in the private 
circle everyone, guests and suite, must rise when he enters a room 
and remain standing till he is seated. From this rule he never 
relaxes. In the matter of Government House functions, Lord 
Beauchamp has instituted a special ev/rée for certain guests, and 
invitations are now “commands.” In this latter connection there 
is a story told of a prominent colonist, who, having received an 
invitation to a Government House ball, wrote regretting his in- 
ability to attend. A second invitation was forwarded. The 
Colonist was a wise man—he went to the ball. Another piquant 
story is told regarding an invitation sent to the Admiral on the 
station, who in reply informed the Governor it was usual for the 
Admiral and his officers to be invited. ‘Let your officers call 
upon me and they shall be invited” was his lordship’s retort. The 
officers got their invitations. 


MORE WAR FLASHES 


PRESIDENT STEYN: And while we are about it, don’t you 
think we might annex Pretoria ? 
* * %* * 
THE RHODES’ LION !—No; they didn’t seem to like me at all. 
In fact, they were decidedly discourteous, / thought. One man— 
they called him Reitz—shook his fist at me through the bars and 
twisted my tail till I roared at him. Another old fellow—I believe 
I was sent as a present to him—came and smoked his pipe at me 
for an hour together. He didn’t say anything, but there was a 
nasty look in his eye as he got up and told them to send me back 
where I came from. The place! To tell you the truth, it’s not 
much of a Zoo: I was glad enough to get away. But, you see, I 
was only there for an hour or two. 
THE OTHER LION: But /’m going to stay. 
+ +” + * 
FRANCE: Yah! 
GERMANY: Ow! 
Russia : Booh! 
ENGLAND: Eh? 
FRANCE: We didn’t mean it, sir. 
GERMANY: No offence, I hope. 
Russia: Your very humble servant. R. B. 
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Professor Max Miller is seriously ill at Oxford. During the 
last vacation he went to Berlin to attend a Congress, and an eminent 
German physician pronounced him to be suffering from a cancer 
on the liver and warned him that he had not a month to live. 
“Then I shall go home,” retorted the venerable Professor with 
placid determination. But his English doctors have pronounced 
the malady to be jaundice, in itself sufficiently severe fora man in 
his seventy-seventh year. During his illness he has followed the 
events of the war with unabated interest. He chuckled, too, at the 
idea of the Bishop of London addressing his female parishioners at 
the Church Congress, “ Fancy if I were to address five thousand 


9) 


girl students on the Rig Veda! 


Lady Randolph Churchill, who is about to proceed to the Cape, 
intent on aiding the suffering and wounded, is a many-sided 
woman, As an electioneering canvasser for both husband and 
son she has never been excelled since the Duchess of Gordon 
kissed the blacksmith to gain his vote. She can skate to per- 
fection, is a brilliant pianist, and edits the most costly and elegant 
magazine of the day. Even outside her social environment she 
occupies a prominent position, in marked contrast to other Ameri- 
can women, whose contact with Europe has made them mere puppets 
clothed by Worth and Paquin. Lady Randolph Churchill is a 
woman of the times, who has stepped into the arena of the world’s 
drama, and is playing a fine honest part amid universal respect. 


The disaster at Ladysmith reminds a military correspondent 
that Sir George White has always been a “do or die” officer. He 
won the V.C. by calmly picking off the leader of the Afghan horde 
swooping down on him. He again earned the coveted bronze 
medal by volunteering to lead a forlorn hope at Kandahar and 
bringing back a cannon. At Zhob, had he failed, the disaster 
would have been, on a smaller scale, as serious as was that in Natal. 
His tactics have invariably been to push on with utter disregard 
for commissariat or a road for retreat. A brilliant military 
gambler, this time his opponent has “seen him one better.” 


Mr. George Parkin, the brilliant essayist and lecturer whose 
writings in the Zzmes and subsequent books, such as “ The Great 
Dominion,” are models of sane Imperialism, is finding his path in 
Canada anything but a smooth one. He is Principal of Upper 
Canada College, Toronto, and he has had to tell the Canadian 
public quite frankly that “unless a fair amount of public interest 
and support can be secured for the work, it would not be well for 
me personally, and it would not be well for the future of the 
College, that I should remain at its head.” 


For the richest Empire on earth we have at times strange 
ways. At the annual meeting of the subscribers to the British 
School at Athens a remarkable record of work was given. During 
the year the school has excavated in Melos, Egypt, and Thessaly ; 
a member of the school presided over the excavations in Cyprus ; 
and, as usual, a number of young scholars while in Greece have 
made the school their centre of study. Of course this excellent 
institution is crippled for want of money. Its only income was 
derived from subscriptions until Lord Rosebery granted the 
school £500 a year. Its present income is about £900, while the 
French and Germans are subsidised by their Governments to the 
tune of 44,000 or £5,000 a year, besides special grants of £10,000 
or more for excavations, as at Delphi. And this with a Ministry 
of scholars in power ! 


Even China moves. Sir Chichen Lo Feng-luh has been visiting 
centres of the engineering industry in England. Amongst other 
places he went to Rugby, where he inspected Willans & 
Robinson’s works. He then paid a visit to the school and was 
present at “Co.” During this function he caused some amuse- 
ment by producing five medals and demanding the name of the 
best boy. It was naturally hard to hit on the best boy, so the 
good conduct medal was presented to Mr. W. Temple, who as 
the Archbishop's son seemed to have a fair claim to hereditary 
virtue. Who got the others did not appear, but one at least went 
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to the football captain. His Excellency observed that they had 
a similar game in China, only it was played with a shuttlecock. 


Undoubtedly if politics went to the dogs, the canine tribe would 
declare Mr. Walter Long to be the man of the hour. It was quite 
delightful to watch the exuberance of their delight when emanci- 
pated from the odious muzzle. Probably no one was better 
pleased than the President of the Board of Agriculture himself, 
for he is devoted to all dogs, and more especially mastiffs. How- 
ever, his jolly nature accepts praise or blame with equal good- 
humour, and even his critics will hope that personal considerations 
will not force him to carry out the threat he expressed to his friends 
last week, of retiring at the close of the present Parliament. To 
be at loggerheads with one’s constituents on Church questions 
is not necessarily a fatal matter; nor need it cause a man of 
Mr. Long’s calibre to relapse into the obscurity of the county 
squirarchy—a position to which he would, no doubt, find little 
difficulty in reconciling himself. 


In its new session the Irish Literary Society (London) means, 
apparently, to sum up the century so far as Ireland is concerned. 
Thus amongst its lectures are to be “A Hundred Years of Irish 
Journalism,” by Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P.; “A Hundred Years 
of Irish History,” by Mr. Barry O’Brien ; “A Hundred Years of 
Irish Song and Story,” by Mr. T. W. Rolleston ; “A Hundred 
Years of Irish Wit and Humour,” by Mr. Richard Ashe King ; 
and “A Hundred Years of Irish Music,” by Mr. W. H. Grattan 
Flood. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WE regret that extreme pressure upon our space this week 
compels us to hold over several interesting Letters to the Editor. 
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DEMOCRACY—FALSE AND TRUE 
By WILFRID WARD 


Mr. Litty’s new work * is a valuable contribution to that 
distinct formulisation of sound political principles which is 
gradually being effected among thinking men, while prac- 
tical politicians are still unable to disengage themselves 
from the current of unphilosophical democracy which set 
in with the French Revolution. While the mania for 
extending the franchise has not yet spent its force, the 
brain of the nation sees more and more clearly that the 
ideal which set the current in motion was a false one. Of 
this view of the case the work before us is an eloquent, 
fucid, and in parts very powerful vindication. 

To begin with, Mr. Lilly rejects as narrow, barren, and 
inadequate the conception of the State as a machine, 
having for its object ‘‘ the protection of the persons and 
properties of men.” He takes a wider and a deeper view 
of its functions. Man is a social being. His normal life 
is in civil society. The normal development of the human 
personality in society is the process which it behoves the 
State to safeguard. ‘‘ Human law,” writes Mr. Lilly, ‘‘ is 
the rational or ethical will—the two adjectives mean the 
same—of the commonwealth. . . . It is the recognition 
and sanction by the State of a portion of that system of 
correlative rights and duties, which reason itself reveals. 
It is in strictness not made but apprehended and declared 
and enforced by man; for it is a portion of the Eternal 
law.” 

But from this view at once arises another—the concep- 
tion of the State as a complex organism, whose healthy 
life consists in the health and reciprocal interaction of 
the simpler or lesser organisms of which it is made up. 
The analogy of organic health and growth in the living 
body, and of organic evolution, applied with so much 
success by Mr. Herbert Spencer to social philosophy in 
general, and by Cardinal Newman, at a yet earlier date, 
to the functions of a religious polity, is ingeniously and 
skilfully utilised by Mr. Lilly in his philosophy of the State. 
It is one of those rare instances in which an analogy is so 
true that it can be pressed very far with valuable results. 

Bodily life and growth depend on due performance of 
functions on the part of brain, heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, 
and the rest, each contributing its due share—erring 
neither by excess nor by defect—to the welfare of the 
whole. It is as bad for kidneys, or heart, or brain to be 
too active as to be slothful. So too in a State each 
constituent element of the community has its natural 
rights and duties ; its duties to the whole, its right to that 
degree of independent life which it needs for their per- 
formance. An Oriental despotism which atrophies the 
popular element in the organism of the State, and 
Rousseauism with the absolutism of the Zzers état, which 
gives too much power to the people, are equally violations 
of the First Principles of Politics. In place of due function, 
based on its natural place in the organism, the doctrine of 
Rousseau substitutes equal influence and activity for all 
parts irrespective of their nature, and the numerical pre- 
ponderance of the non-rational elements means, in such 
circumstances, their tyranny. 

Against Rousseauism in particular Mr. Lilly gives us 
a polemic which contains some most sound and valuable 
philosophy. And in this enterprise he has two allies with 
curiously dissimilar antecedents—a friar living in the 


* “First Principles of Politics.” By W. S. Lilly. London: Murray. r4s, 
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Middle Ages, whose whole philosophy presupposes the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church as supreme in the com. 
munity, and a modern thinker, closely associated with the 
positivist teaching of Comte (on its purely philosophical 
side), an inheritor of the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion itself and a Benthamite in his ethics—St. Thomas 
Aquinas and John Stuart Mill. 

With Aquinas Mr. Lilly finds in the State the attempted 
realisation of a divine plan, the outlines of which are 
recognisable in the family and in human society, and the 
ultimate object of which is the general well-being of all 
members of the community. With Mill he sees clearly 
that that well-being can never be secured by mob-rule, 
For the mob is not the whole of society, and its interests 
are not necessarily the interests of the society as a whole, 
Nor, if they were, could we trust it either to know its own 
interests, or, if it knew them, steadily to pursue them in 
defiance of other ends more immediately enticing, any 
more than we can trust every individual not to become a 
drunkard or a spendthrift. 

Aquinas, in his De regimine principum, bases his whole 
treatment—written in the somewhat abstract form cus- 
tomary in the thirteenth century—on the position that the 
true ideal is a wise king, who has the head to know what 
is for the welfare of that community, and to assign to 
each order its due, and the heart exclusively to desire 
these desirable ends. At the same time the worst ideal in 
his eyes is that in which in practice the best may issue—a 
king whose heart is bent upon his own interests solely, 
and who becomes a tyrant. Translated into the language 
suggested by the organic unity of the body politic, 
this is the doctrine that the brain should govern the 
whole man, with a view solely to his personal health. 
Nature goes far towards securing this fundamental con- 
dition in the human frame—the condition which prevents 
the degeneracy of monarchy into tyranny. For if the 
brain neglects the health of the rest of the organism, if 
heart or lungs are impaired by neglect of the laws of 
health, pain and disease make their protest. Comparative 
wisdom is likely to prevail from the selfish motives which 
reinforce the pressure of those higher inducements which 
have proved insufficient. But in the case of the body 
politic we have to create a constitution in which this 
reciprocal action is ensured—in which a failure to consider 
popular well-being is counteracted by pressure on the 
ruler which is effective and yet not revolutionary. It was 
precisely the lapse from what Aquinas sketches as the 
beneficent rule of one to the disastrous tyranny which he 
fears as its possible realisation—from the France of St. 
Louis IX. to the France of Louis XV.—which led to 
Rousseauism and the Revolution. But the remedy 
adopted, the forcible self-assertion of independence by the 
non-rational portions of the body, was equally fatal. 

And here we come to the fundamental fallacy of 
Rousseauism. The late Dr. Andrew Clark once in 
conversation described cancer as the triumph of local 
growth over general development. A particular part of 
the body, not necessarily an important part, according to 
the plan of the organism, makes itself a centre, and 
attracts, more and more, neighbouring particles from 
their due ministration to the whole, until vital functions 
are impaired and death ensues. In place of claiming a 
due share in the life of the organism, the part in question 
takes up an independent position and lives a separate life. 
Its due share in the organism may be extremely small, 
but it asserts a right equal to that of its betters—equal to 
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parts relatively independent and having normally a large 
share in the life of the whole—heart, or lungs, or liver ; 
and the results are fatal. 

Such is the doctrine of equal rights. It is cancerous 
in its nature. It is worse than the disease it seeks to 
remedy. For tyranny only violates or abrogates the 
rights of individuals. But false democracy cuts into the 
entire organic structure. Atrophy in this or that organ is 
but a negative loss of life which may be restored. It 
implies no destruction of the connection between the 
parts, no positive organic disease. But cancer may directly 
destroy the normal interaction of the various functions 
and hurry the organism on to death. A J/ettre de cachet 
unjustly sends many units to the Bastille, but redress may 
be won from a reformed Government. The Republican 
baptisms in the Loire and the executions of ’93, assertions 
of supremacy on the part of the iers é¢a/ which destroyed 
the very vital structure of the organism, had no effective 
redress; for the principle of stable authority had ceased 
to exist. The organic polity was destroyed. The rule 
of the many—so Aquinas maintained 600 years before 
Buonaparte was made First Consul—culminates necessarily 
in the tyranny of one. By this means order is forcibly 
restored and a fresh polity created. But the price is a 
heavy one. 

Mr. Lilly’s main problem is, then, to adjust the reason- 
able claim of the people, underlying the Revolution of ’89, 
that their rights should be respected, to the essential 
principles of just and stable government. 

In a striking passage Mr. Lilly gives us the essence 
of the mistakes of the French philosophes :— 


There is a pregnant remark of Mill’s that the A/z/osophes 
usually saw “ what was not true, not what was.” And this 
saying is as applicable to the men who led and shaped the 
French Revolution, and whom the A/i/osophes had trained. 
The immediate problem before them was the redistribution of 
political power. The great bulk of the people had been 
nothing in the ancien régime. That the Revolutionary legis- 
lators justly discerned to be wrong. Proceeding to “ mistake 
reverse of wrong for right,” they decided that the masses 
should be everything in their brand-new polity. Those long 
debates which occupied the mind of France for so many 
months before the meeting of the States-General, as to how 
the voting should take place in them, raised a question the 
real gravity of which none of the disputants probably per- 
ceived. How should they have perceived it, utterly unversed 
as they were in true political science, and crammed full of the 
sophisms of Rousseau and the Social Contract? The real 
issue was this : whether the Legislature and the Government 
should represent all the constituent elements of a nation, or 
merely one class—the numerical majority. The world’s great 
thinkers who had preceded the Revolutionary era, from 
Aristotle to Aquinas, from Aquinas to Spinoza, had taught 
the theory of the public order insisted on in the last chapter— 
that due weight and influence should be given, according to 
their importance, to all the jarring elements of human society, 
the undue preponderance of any being obviated. As we saw, 
this was done in the Middle Ages—roughly, indeed, but as 
effectively as that stage of civilisation allowed—by the repre- 
sentation in the National Councils of the Estates of the Realm. 
It is perfectly true that in 1789 the nominal Estates of the 
French monarchy were little more than titular. The division 
of Spirituality, Nobility, and Commonalty by no means 
sufficed as a classification of the elements which then made 
up the combination and subordination of civil life in France. 
Hence, no doubt, the comparative ease with which, as Burke 
expresses it, “the three orders were melted down into one.” 
The practical effect was to throw all political power into the 
hands of the Ziers, with its double representation. It was 
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the victory of a merely mechanical or arithmetical principle 
in the political organism, the principle of counting heads ; 
the principle which has found most recent expression among 
ourselves in the shibboleths, “One man one vote,” “ Equal 
electoral districts” ; “Every man to count for one; no man 
for more than one”; the principle which M. Arthur 
Desjardins has summed up in a pregnant sentence: “that 
the will of the greater number shall prevail, even if in error, 
over the will of the most intelligent of minorities.” 


If, then, Rousseauism stands condemned as philo- 
sophically absurd, how are we to secure that the rights 
of the people shall be respected? Ifthe principles of the 
philosophes were false, what is the true principle which 
should guide the statesman in building up or constituting 
the State? 





TO “SCOTLAND OUR MITHER” 


SCOTLAND our Mither :—this fra your sons abroad, 

Leavin’ tracks on virgin veld that never kent a road, 
Trekkin’ on wi’ weary feet, an’ faces turned fra hame, 

For aye our love for the auld wife across the sea’s the same. 


Scotland our Mither, we left your bieldy bents 

To hunt wi’ hairy Esau while Jacob kept the tents ; 

We've pree’d the pangs o’ hunger, mair sorrow seen than mirth, 
But never hae nifferd, auld wife, our rightfu’ pride o’ birth. 


Scotland our Mither, we sow, we plant, we till, 

But plagues that passed o’er Egypt light here an’ work their will. 
They’ve harried barn an’ basket till Ruin claims us sure ; 

We'd better stayed wi’ the auld folk an’ herdit on the muir. 


Scotland our Mither, we weary whiles an’ tire 

When bad luck helps to outspan, regret biggs up the fire ; 
But aye the hope uphaulds us, tho’ bitter now the blast, 
That we'll win back to the auld hame across the seas at last. 


Scotland our Mither, we’ve bairns you’ve never seen, 

Wee things that turn them northward when they kneel down 
at e’en; 

They plead in childish whispers the Lord on high will be 

A comfort aye to the auld wife, their granny o’er the sea. 


Scotland our Mither, since first we left your side 

Fra Quillimane to Cape Town we’ve wandered far an’ wide, 

Yet fra town, fra mine, fra camp, fra koppie an’ karoo, 

Your sons sae proud o’ their auld wife send hame their love to you. 


Krugersdorp, S.A.R. CHARLES MURRAY. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row, 
November 3, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—There are some men who always remain distinct 
personalities. However much they write, they never write quite 
like a machine ; however paradoxical their views, they are always 
blessed with sincerity. Such a man was Mr. Grant Allen, There 
is a vulgar proverb to the effect that you should not quarrel with 
your bread-and-butter. Mr. Allen snapped his fingers at the pro- 
verb, and “had it out” with his bread-and-butter in public. I am 
inclined to think, however, that he underrated the work he did for 
bread-and-butter. It has a distinct and piquant quality. Read 
Twelve Tales (Grant Richards. 6s.) and you will admit what I 
say. In a modest introduction—in which he unnecessarily de- 
preciates his talent as a story-teller in order to praise Mr. Wells— 
he relates how his first story was written merely with the idea of 
making a scientific truth clear to the general reader. That story 
made its point, and was the cause of further commissions for short 
stories. That you will like a// the stories it were rash to suppose, 
but there is no question that they will interest you deeply. There 
are really fifteen tales, by the way, for the “ headpiece,” “ tail- 
piece,” and “ intermezzo,” which form the beginning, middle, and 
end of the collection, are undeniably narratives. It is perhaps to 
draw special attention to them that the latter are thus designated. 
The headpiece is a monologue uttered by an unrepentant murderer 
who found nothing worth stealing on his victim. “A great 
philanthropist, indeed! Why, he’d ought to ha’ been ashamed o’ 
himself. Not one blessed farden! I tell you it makes me ’ot to 
think o’ it.” The tailpiece illustrates another democratic point 
of view with another murder, and there is no doubt that the 
instinct to see all round a question—so valuable in men of science 
—widened Mr. Allen’s sympathy, and made him, as it were, turn 
his back on his dourgeois public. I confess that a horrible narra- 
tive of savage ferocity—like that which the intermezzo unfolds— 
causes me to say cuz bono? The savage wanted to be a Christian, 
because he thought baptism implied forgiveness of sins, so he 
revelled in wickedness till the moment when he presented himself 
at the font. Ivan Greet’s masterpiece—which describes the ad- 
ventures of a loyal brown woman with her lovers MS.—may be 
cited as a story of striking pathos, the local colour of which comes 
from Mr. Allen’s West Indian days. “ The Backslider” and “ The 
Child of the Phalanstery” show a less individual talent than some 
of the pieces. Would it be well to destroy cripples at their birth ? 
“Yes,” says Logic. “No,” says Humanity. The point hardly 
required illustration. “The Backslider,” however, deserved to 
be elaborated: the psychology of a young man subsidised to 
become the apostle of a sect, whose convictions ultimately clash 
with those which it is desired he should inculcate, should be full of 
interest. 

Brother C. said a true word for Mr. Crosland’s poems some 
months ago in this column. I have now before me Fifty Fables 
(The Unicorn Press. 6d. net). Mr. Crosland discards the moral, 
and the concision and clearness of his narrative—polished as an 
epigram—prevent the possibility of misunderstanding him. He 
makes the literary life the theme of several of his fables, and 
sounds the depth of its irony. But he commands a finer instru- 
ment even than irony. “‘ We write beautiful things that men may 
forget them,’ said the poet. ‘Yet who keeps count of all the 
roses?’ quoth another.” That is a truth, and there is no man 
worthy to be called a writer who cannot appropriate it for the sake 
of maintaining his humility. To my mind this is a truly inspired 
fable, memorable as a poem, which indeed it is. And there is one 
of the wise man who laughed at the world because he could not 
shed tears of blood. I would I could see silly snivelling people, 
who pride themselves, forsooth, on their “sensibility,” blush at 
that. But only the wise are to be taught. There are clever, sly, 
merry things in the book, too, things more characteristic than 
those I have quoted. One of them (and it is quite characteristic) 
is too shocking to be quoted to you. A sage during years of 
fasting and meditation, and a king during his honeymoon, had 
both discovered the same thing, to wit that the Author of Evil— 
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turn away, Fanny (the salts are on the mantelpiece)—that the 
Author of Evil is, strictly speaking, the au¢horess. There, I had 


to blurt it out ; but, thank Heaven ! you can read through the 300 , 


pages of Zhe Psychology of Woman (Grant Richards. 6s.) with. 
out encountering anything so dreadful. And yet I don’t know, 
for Laura Marholm, whom Mrs. Etchison has eloquently trans. 
lated, here elaborates the ideas inspired by a perfect lady’s hollow 
and vapid life, with its veneer of culture, its inner havoc of the 
moth. She shows how the suppressed bodily affections of women 
took shape in terrible phantasies, such as the witch and her 
familiars. She does not conceal—alas ! I have wronged you, 0 
Fabulist ! this is a more shocking discovery than that made by 
your sage and king—she does not conceal that woman is often 
“burdensome and even disagreeable to man.” The book has 
the fascination of romance ; sad and unblinking, it has nothing in 
common with the shrieking sisterhood. Read it for your soul's 
sake. Since I dipped into the much longer and more statistical 
work by Bebel, nothing about women has interested me more, 

So you are still thinking of the children in spite of their 
naughty tricks. Children are angels who are always doing ugly 
things. Perhaps you remember your own childhood such a little 
time ago and Coleridge’s lines :— 


“ Little Miss Fanny, 
So cubic and canny, 
With blue eyes and blue shoes— 
The Queen of the Blues ! 
As darling a girl as there is in the world— 
If she'll laugh, skip and jump 
And not be Miss Glump /” 


Nowadays we should write “And not have the hump.” But the 
cure is “presents,” and if that little fat Fanny were here now | 
should give her Mother Goose in Prose (Duckworth. 5s. net), 
mainly on account of the large, gravely comic and circumstantial 
pictures. The letterpress by Mr. Frank Baum is rather vapid, 
though such names as “ Coutchie-Coulou” and “ Cluckety-Cluck” 
would delight babies. 

A Book of Birds (Blackie & Son. 55.) is illustrated with 
admirable wash drawings by the author, Mr. Carton Moore Park, 
and its letterpress is enlivened by a sly humour. Speaking of 
the position of the raven in olden times, Mr. Park says :—“ Priests 
were specially appointed to study his croakings and tell the people 
what was going to happen; but this was before there were any 
newspapers.” Less modern but very pleasant is the same publishers’ 
volume Zz Doors and Out. Children and cats with heavenly 
expressions, playthings, bears, bunnies, babies, Eugene Field's 
delightful lullaby, “ Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” and many another 
bright poem or story, with never a page without a picture, make 
up a compilation of admirable conventionality. B. ROUSER. 


REVIEWS 


A PLAY AND A MYSTERY 


“ Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards.” By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. London: Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


MR. SWINBURNE labels his latest work “a tragedy.” Parts of 
it are tragic ; parts of it belong to other worlds. Despite a certain 
ghastly putting of the fat in the fire in Act I., despite the con- 
ventional stabbing and poison-swallowing in Act V., there is 4 
love-sweetness as of pastoral over the whole performance. The 
idée-more, of course, comes out of the tale of Alboin, King of the 
Lombards, and Rosamund his wife. Gibbon’s version of that 
tale may be read by him who runs. Mr. Swinburne’s version 
wears fig leaves and lilies. There are five persons in the play, all 
of them poets save one, Narsetes, who seems to be a sort of 
ingarrulous Polonius. Albovine, the king, talks to his queen 
thus :— 


Thy voice was honey-hearted music, sweet 
As wine and glad as clarions ; not in battle 
Might man have more of joy than I to hear it, 
And feel delight dance in my heart and laugh 
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Too loud for hearing save its own. Thou rose, 

Why did God give thee more than all thy kin 

Whose pride is perfume only and colour, this ? 

Music? No rose but mine sings, and the birds 

Hush all their hearts to hearken. Dost thou hear not 
How heavy sounds her note now? 


Yet, almost on the next page, this same king coolly invites 
this same queen to pledge him a health out of “the skull that was 
thy father’s.” And, alas ! this same suffering queen, after having 
delivered herself of sentiments which make one fall in love with 
her, proceeds to plot elaborately against her own honour, and to 
drag into her private trouble a pair of lovers who have really 
nothing to do with the case. Of these twain, the maid is put to 
gratuitous shame and the man egged on to murder without even 
poetically just cause. “Let none make moan,” says Narsetes, 
commenting on the ultimate catastrophe, ‘ Let none make moan. 
This doom is none of man’s.” Wherein, we think, Narsetes shows 
much wisdom. 

It remains to be noted, however, that though “ Rosamund” 
fails of the full sweep and breadth of tragedy, it is nevertheless a 
piece of very fine poetic and dramatic writing—poetic, as anything 
from Mr. Swinburne’s hand must always be; dramatic, in the 
sense that it appears to have been written with at least half an 
eye to the requirements of the modern stage. Dredged for 
beauties of passage and phrase it gives a rich yield. Here are a 
few examples :— 

Nay, 
The sea is here no sea to cherish man : 
It brings no choral comfort back with tides 
That surge and sink and swell and chime and change 
And lighten life with music where the breath 
Dies and revives of night and day. 


As the earth gives thanks in spring for the April sun, 
I would and cannot yield you thanks for this. 


No healing and no help for life on earth 
Hath God or man found out save death and sleep. 


All things born 
Seem good to lovers in their spring of love, 
And all men should be. 


“Satan Absolved: a Victorian Mystery.” By Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. London: John Lane. 3s. 62. 


The times are in labour. They have brought forth much 
politics, much poetry, and much protest. In “Satan Absolved” 
Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt goes the entire hog, as it were, on 
protest. On occasion he gives us poetry as well; but protest is 
his main business. It would be unlike Mr. Blunt to do things by 
halves. So that he protests vigorously. In a prose preface to 
the present “ Mystery” he tells us that Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
Mr. George Frederick Watts are on his side. Indeed, he goes so 
far as to suggest that these gentlemen have found him in inspira- 
tion, Had he not been thus frank, we should certainly have done 
him the injustice of supposing that his sources of afflatus were 
the journals which see virtue in every nation but their own. Mr. 
Blunt is not only “agin the Government,” but “agin” the white 
man at large, and at bottom “agin” mankind generally. His 
fundamental grievance is put by his own “Satan” thus :— 


SATAN. “Yet didst Thou choose, Lord God, the one 

comedian shape 

In Thy Creation’s range, the lewd, bare-buttocked ape, 

And calledst him, in scorn of all that brave parade, 

King of Thy living things, in Thine own likeness made ! 

Where, Lord, was then Thy wisdom? We who watched Thee 
saw 

More than Thyself didst see. We recognised the flaw, 

The certainty of fault, and I in zeal spake plain.” 


_ And ofall the children of this huge blunder there is none so 
vile as your Englishman :— 
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“ Thou knowest, Lord God, their story. It is writ in blood, 
The blood of beast and man, by their brute hands subdued, 
Down to the latest born, the hungriest of the pack, 

The master wolf of all men called the Sassenach, 

The Anglo-Norman dog, who goeth by land and sea 

As his forefathers went, in chartered piracy, 

Death, fire in his right hand.” 


Mr. Blunt’s mystery literally howls with this kind of thing. 
Nothing that the “Anglo-Norman” has done is other than 
abominable. All that his belittlers have chalked up to his dis- 
credit is here rehearsed with tremendous relish, even down to 
our old friends the dyeworks :— 


“Thy streams they have made sewers for their dyes aniline.” 


Low-flash lamp oil, truly, does not figure in this immense list of 
sins committed ; but that, of course, can be remedied in a second 
edition. For the rest, including “his missions to the Jews,” 
“his high repute in trade,” “his school boards,” “his social 
schemes, reforms,” his “ posts,” “ railways,” “ homes for orphans,’ 
“charities organised,” his “ Mansion House funds,” his “ hospi- 
tals, museums, baths, parks, workhouses,” and “that lasc 
glorious marvel, his free Daily Press”—all, all “are of the com- 
mon Saxon brag.” And after “the Lord God” has listened, with 
occasional interruptions, to a forty-page indictment of “the 
savage Simian blood,” the question of remedy arises. The 
remedy, we gather, is to be annihilation. “And the means?” 
Floods, flames, sulphurous blasts, perpetual hails, “ pestilent 
stenches !”—Oh, dear, no! 

The “Anglo-Norman,” we are assured, would be too many for 
any of these. But Satan—the old enemy, be it observed—decides 
to come amongst us for an “ Antichrist.” To which magnanimous 
proposition “the Lord God” replies :— 


“ Ah, Satan, thy old pride 
Still lingereth in the clefts. Yet art thou not denied. 
Since I have sworn thee faith. Go, thou good messenger, 
And God's peace go with thee. Ho! ye without! Give ear, 
Bow down to the Lord Satan, our anointed priest, 
The new incarnate Word.” 


It is a pretty picture, and Mr. Blunt has handled it witha breadth 
and an amount of hatred for his species which are, in their way, 
wonderful. On the other hand, it proves nothing that is not 
personal to the author; it will hinder nothing, it will help 
nothing. 


THE GLOBE TROTTER’S EGYPT 


“ Present-day Egypt.” By Frederic Courtland Penfield. London; 
Macmillan. Ios. net. 


‘‘ FAR from being a masterpiece,” we are told in the preface, this 
book is “journalistic rather than literary,” “aiming at being a 
discursive budget of information and comment.” This is truthfully 
modest. As a guide-book written by an American for Americans 
the book may serve a purpose, though present-day Egypt has 
many times been better described. Mr. Penfield views Egypt 
through American spectacles. He tells us what an American 
would think on certain occasions, and how many American dollars 
are distributed throughout the Nile Valley in the year by American 
‘‘ pleasure- and health-seekers.” “ Fully half of the eight thousand 
winter visitors are from the United States.” Mr. Penfield has 
also occasion to refer to America’s greatness, though, it must be 
admitted, he is consistently appreciative of the benefit of British 
occupation. His English savours of the States ; we are not even 
spared the American orthography, though why English readers 
should be subjected to this irritation, when the book is published 
in London by an English house, Heaven only knows. Mr. Penfield 
has little regard for the niceties of grammar and style. Even 
in a “journalistic” work of the descriptive kind, we expect a higher 
level than this : “One can scarcely walk the historic streets of 
Alexandria without 47s thoughts dwelling at times upon the 
splendid woman who once ruled Egypt from that place. 
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In another paragraph, speaking of a portrait of the same lady, Mr. 
Penfield writes : “ The consummate mistress of the art of fascina- 
tion wears a winning smile.” Elsewhere Cleopatra is described as 
“the great goddess of beauty.” From a description of the Shubra 
palace we cite an example which we take to be fairly illustrative of 
Mr. Penfield’s manner. “The palace has that look of absenteeism 
so suggestive of lawsuits . . . the palace seems worthy of occu- 
pancy. Its situation is not rivalled by any other princely home in 
the country, surely.” Further, “Alexandria has for generations 
been the headquarters of the use of hashish.” Americanisms 
abound. We find sentences ending with “however,” “surely,” 
* anyway.” “It is claimed” occurs three times in a few para- 
graphs. 

As regards information Mr. Penfield is not always accurate. 
His ignorance of Islam and the Arabs is great. He has lived four 
years in Egypt, yet he speaks of “the Bedouins,” and referring 
casually to Mecca he tells us that it is “where the Prophet 
Mahommed is buried.” At other times, touching safer ground, 
as though to weigh against such blunders, he takes us into his 
confidence with a statement as relevant as it is original: for 
example, “ The name Egypt is of Greek origin.” But it is only 
fair to add that we read with much interest the chapters dealing 
with the Khedives Ismail, Tewfik, and Abbas. These are good 
portraits. The book contains some admirable illustrations by Mr. 
Paul Philippoteaux and Mr. R. Talbot Kelly, as well as numerous 
good photographs. It has also a most artistic cover. If we 
appear to have reviewed a book of this kind too seriously, it is 
because we take it as an expression of the colloquial tendency of 
the journalism of to-day. For literature appears (to us) in a bad 
way when a publishing house of the most serious literary tradi- 
tions, generally credited with exacting a certain amount of 
scholarly refinement and purity of English, produces a budget of 
ill-digested information in book form, with no pretence to style, of 
imperfect grammar, bristling with Americanisms, and without the 
saving grace of humour or even accuracy. 


FLORIZEL & CO. 


“ Social England under the Regency.” “Florizel’s Folly.” 
John Ashton. London: Chatto & Windus. 6s. each. 


MR. JOHN ASHTON has obliged the town with a new edition of 
his “ Social England under the Regency,” and a new work on the 
period which he has made his own by assiduous cultivation. The 
new edition is excellently contrived ; the type is so agreeable that 
we had sworn “Constable,” and were surprised to find it 
emanated from a certain Billing & Sons, Guildford, who seem to 
deserve well of those that employ them; the illustrations are 
ninety in number and entertaining enough. Mr. Ashton’s method 
is to exhaust the authorities, grave or gay, trivial or momentous ; 
to perpend for a certain period ; and then, his subject once assimi- 
lated, to turn to his audience and gossip. He talks well, for he 
commands your attention, and his matter is even better than his 
manner. On most pages there is something interesting, on many 
there is something that deserves to call itself historic. You turn 
up p. 163 and find old Bliicher being cheered as he takes his 
D.C.L. at Oxford. We turned up 163 at random—there is good 
company everywhere in Mr. Ashton’s book. 

The story of Florizel is “old, cold,” and unlovely, but Mr. 
Ashton, we think, has beaten his innumerable competitors out of 
the field. We have here neither Perdita beslobbered over nor 
George, Prince Regent, double-damned or whitewashed. Con- 
troversy battens on dismal viands, but never dines more dismally 
than on these phantom intrigues. Mr. Ashton is no contro- 
versialist. He gives you all the facts as he understands them, 
all the stories that are worth telling, and all Gillray’s caricatures. 
It is, in fact, a learned host, who entertains you (after dinner) in 
a manner very gentlemanlike, diverting and instructive, although 
scarcely the reverse of desultory. 

A good many people, we imagine, who had become fogged 
over Florizel’s adventures will be surprised to hear that she was 
not Mrs. Fitzherbert, but Mrs. Robinson, the wife of an attorney’s 
clerk. In December 3, 1779, Garrick’s adaptation of “A Winter’s 
Tale” was produced by Royal command, and Mrs. Robinson was 
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Perdita. The excellent woman gives a characteristic picture of 
what happened. The Prince admired her audibly from the Royal 
box, “and Mr. Smith, whose gentlemanly manners and enlightened 
conversation rendered him an ornament to the profession, laugh- 
ingly exclaimed, ‘By Jove, Mrs. Robinson, you will make a 
conquest of the Prince ; for to-night you look handsomer than 
ever.’” Presently Lord Maldon waited on Mrs. Robinson, and an 
honourable and dignified office his was. “Mr. Robinson was not 
at home, and I received him rather awkwardly. But his Lordship’s 
embarrassment far exceeded mine. He attempted to speak— 
paused, hesitated, apologised . . . . hoped that I would pardon 
him, that I would consider the peculiar delicacy of his Situation, 
&c. &c.” “Situation” is good in more senses than Lord Maldon 
intended. The note which he enclosed was signed Florizel, and 
so began the debauching of the attorney’s clerk’s lady by the First 
Gentleman in Europe. Long before one has finished “ Florize}’s 
Folly” one begins to think with gratitude of a certain biography 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen in the National Dictionary of names. Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, of course, largely pervades these pages, and there is 
an immense deal of contemporary journalese and satiric poetry 
about these ladies and many others with their royal Admirer. Fox, 
George Hanger, Colonel Tarleton, and all the other notabilities 
of the Regency are there, with a score of anecdotes about each. 
But it were madness to begin quoting. Some books are difficult 
to review, but “ Florizel’s Folly” is too “confused fine feeding” to 
be practicable. 


OCHINO’S TRAGEDY 


“ The Tragedy.” By Bernardino Ochino. Reprinted from Bishop 
Ponet’s translation out of Ochino’s Latin manuscript in 1549. 
Edited with introduction and notes by C. E. Plumptre. 
London: Grant Richards. 65s. 


It may be presumed that Mr. Plumptre, like the rest of the 
world, knows his own business best ; but to our thinking it is more 
than unfortunate that he should lay so much stress as he does 
upon the motives which have led him to reprint this rare and 
curious book. The probability is that he will repel rather than 
attract neutral readers, and it is as certain as anything well can 
be that he will not conciliate a single opponent. These trifling 
considerations may, however, be beneath the notice of an editor 
who declares by implication that he has on his side “the student 
of the history of the Papacy, the student of social science, the man 
of the world who has travelled much in Catholic countries, the 
humanist and man of letters.” If this motley of respectable 
persons is already gathered under Mr. Plumptre’s flag, for whom is 
the present edition intended? It is astonishing that he should 
think it worth his while to enlist an illiterate residuum which takes 
no burning interest in the religious controversies of the sixteenth 
century. Nor does the editor’s confession of faith carry us much 
further. He disclaims all sympathy with the tenets of advanced 
Evangelicalism, professes respect for individual Roman Catholics 
(for,which relief, much thanks), and deprecates any attempt to re- 
introduce the Papal system into England. This position is that of 
every seven men in ten, but Mr. Plumptre seems to imagine that it 
is an exceptional one. No sooner has he delivered himself of his 
views than he catches sight of a “reactionary wave spreading over 
the country,” and forthwith declaims against priestly authority and 
against the carelessness of the younger generation in the matter 
of private judgment. This futile rhetoric shows the writer to be 
incapable of distinguishing between the essence and the accidents 
of a case, and destroys whatever little confidence one might be 
disposed to put in him. 

Mr. Plumptre has, in fact, set about his task inthe wrong way 
and in the wrong spirit. He might have given us a really 
picturesque account of his author’s personality, experiences, and 
doctrinal opinions ; he puts us off with a condensed summary 
from Benrath, whom he reads, apparently, ina translation. He 
might have added something valuable to our knowledge of Bishop 
Ponet ; he is content to follow the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” with respectful reverence. He might have given us 
a criticism of Ochino’s text ; he is satisfied with appending a few 
notes of no use to anyone. He tells us that “hault” means high, 
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that “fond” means foolish, that “temerous” means rash, that 
« rabblement” means crowd, that “ Esay the Prophet” is Isaiah, 
that “ Bethania” is Bethany, with much more not less valuable. 
Had he even condescended to work out the parallel between the 
“Tragedy” and “ Paradise Lost,” he would have done a good 
service; but here, as is usual with him, he skilfully misses his 
chance and refers us to Dr. Garnett’s admirable sketch of Milton. 
Even in such secondary matters as classification and nomenclature 
there are negligence and inaccuracy. The “ Tragedy ” is put down 
as a play ; there is, of course, nothing dramatic in it, and it must 
be grouped under the heading of Imaginary Conversations, 
written with a didactic or polemical purpose, after the fashion 
of Fazzio, Lucena, and their innumerable predecessors. — Editing 
is clearly not Mr. Plumptre’s vocation. He has neither the 
temperament nor the scholarship necessary for such work ; but he 
is manifestly well-meaning, and he deserves some thanks for 
giving us an opportunity of reading a singular, rare book which, 
though of little intrinsic worth, is interesting because of the in- 
fluence which it had upon a masterpiece of English literature. We 
should doubtless have had “ Paradise Lost” in one shape or 
another ; but it would not be quite what it is without Ochino’s 
example. 


THE COLOSSUS 


“The Colossus.” By Morley Roberts. London: Edward 


Amold. 6s. 


In thinking of ourselves in the aggregate as a nation and a State 
we evoke either the figure of Britannia, benign and proud and 
strong, or the burly shape of John Bull, practical yet mystical, 
severe yet abounding in humour, thrifty yet most generous. But, 
according to Mr. Morley Roberts, if England were a single being, 
instead of an organised multitude of some forty millions of beings, 
if it were a character instead of a welter of some forty millions of 
characters, if England could think and feel and speak as one, she 
would be an exact replica of Mr. Cecil John Rhodes. Apply the 
parallelogram of forces to the infinitude of diverse individualities 
—wills and propensities—at work upon the world to-day and the 
resultant will be found in the strange strong man who, for the 
defenders, is turning the siege of Kimberley into a picnic. In 
him all that is distinctive in our age and generation, what is good 
in itand what is bad, is collected and expressed, and that Mr. 
John Morley and Mr. Leonard Courtney are not wholly wasted for 
the uses of this world, are not, in the words of one of them, “lost 
minds, lost men,” is because they too are in him. How visibly so 
they will recognise who carry in mind Mr. John Morley’s wise 
injunction: “For making a mark in the world, for rising to 
supremacy in art or thought or affairs—whatever those aims may 
be worth—a man possibly does better to indulge, rather than to 
chide or grudge, his genius, and to pay the penalties of his weak- 
ness rather than run any risk of mutilating those strong faculties 
of which they happen to be an inseparable accident.” To put 
it briefly, the Colossus is England’s “double”; not, indeed, a 
charming character, but rather one strong “to strive, to seek, to 
fight and not to yield.” 

This is not the way Mr. Roberts applies to the case of Mr. 
Rhodes his theory of great men—a theory rooted in that full and 
accurate knowledge of the sciences of biology and pathology from 
which he draws the regulative ideas of his studies in men and 
affairs. The theory itself is set out in such passages as the 
following —_— 


There are two ways of thinking, each characteristic of two 
classes of intellect. One class direct their minds ; the other 
let their minds direct them. Eustace Loder (Cecil Rhodes) 
belonged to the latter order ; he allowed his mind to work 
out its problems, and in the hours of his closest thinking, if 
one could have followed his brain working, no man but would 
have been astounded at the apparent yeasty chaos which yet 
led to such prompt speech and action when speech or action 
was needed. ... That his thought was chaotic and un- 
crystallised made him the half-unconscious representative of 
a plastic uncrystallised race. If he ever failed greatly, it 
would be because he had not changed with a changing 
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environment of the time. The big individual is the race in 
miniature, but the individual’s life is proportionately short ; 
old age, which is rigidity, takes him out of the still unchanged 
youth of the race he essays to lead. 


Sir Ellis Bullen (Lord Cromer) is but applying this theory 
when he remarks to Eustace Loder: “ Enfield (Lord Salisbury) 
represents England of to-day, and knows it ; you represent Eng- 
land of to-morrow, and don’t know it. You are both democrats ; 
but a democrat who is ‘previous,’ as the Americans say, often 
mistakes himself, and is mistaken, for an autocrat.” 

But the portrait is not wrought wholly in this colour, nor is it 
of Mr. Rhodes on his political side only. Mr. Roberts essays to 
paint the entire man, inside and outside—the “ countenance swoln 
and reddish,” and the “ speck or two of blood upon his little band ” 
—as well as the shining qualities and the great achievements 
which are the world’s wonder. To give due place to what is little 
in a man without belittling what is great in him is the triumph of 
portraiture, and this triumph Mr. Roberts has compassed. 

Next after Eustace Loder comes Gertrude Broughton. He is 
at Cairo intriguing for a railway ; she is at Cairo intriguing for 
him; and both in their methods display the same indifference to 
everything save the end in view. The Colossus is obviously a 
romance @ c/e/,and the key is seldom far to find. But for the 
original of Gertrnde Broughton Mr. Roberts would seem to have 
gone back to the seventeenth century and to Lucy, Lady Carlile. 
There is the same grace and vivacity ; the same rejoicing aptitude 
for the game of politics. Moreover just as Lady Carlile played 
with Strafford and Pym, played with the one to win the other, so 
Gertrude Broughton plays with Zohrab Pasha to win Eustace 
Loder. 

Who Zohrab Pasha and the rest may be, and the parts they play 
in this delightful book—all the more delightful because it takes us 
out into the broad stream of the nation’s affairs—considerations 
of space forbid us to discuss. It must suffice to repeat that “The 
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Colossus” is a first-rate piece of work. Primarily a study of the 
character and method of Mr. Rhodes, it is rich in all the elements 
that go to the making of a good story, while the pages sparkle 
with wise thoughts and felicitous phrases. ‘ When you see Policy 
Incarnate it’s a bit of a shock,” says one of the characters of “ The 
Colossus”; but if “Policy Incarnate” be shocking, it is also the 
most fascinating of human pursuits, and that novelists do not 
make more use of it—as George Meredith used it in “ Vittoria”— 
is because so few possess the requisite fulness of knowledge and 
strength of hand. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS 


“‘Gilian the Dreamer.” By Neil Munro. London: Isbister. 6s. 
IN its essential idea this new story by Mr. Munro is a poem; 
or, said better perhaps, its value is poetic. The reader will derive 
pleasure from it in proportion to his appreciation of character 
searchingly delineated for its own sake, and of the pathos and 
beauty suggested in many a phrase. Were it not for this con- 
sideration we should have to declare the boy Gilian, whose fate 
and fancies are the web of the tale, a somewhat “feckless” 
being. He comes to us as Gilian the Dreamer, however ; and of 
more substantial texture are the other characters, Miss Mary and 
her soldier brothers, and Nan the maiden. These are all vividly 
represented, and contribute justly to the effect the author sets 
himself to produce by the whole book. Mr. Munro is one of the 
stylists of these latter days. ‘ “ Began the fir-trees waving in the 
wind, and then the day was open wide and far,” is a sentence 
which does not seem to us to contain or suggest anything to justify 
its construction or expressions. We admit, however, that we are 
probably in a minority in our opinion. There is a public for this 
way of writing, and that the trick of it is easy is proved by the 
number of authors who have found it. Fortunately, in Mr. Munro’s 
case his merits as a writer are independent of prose-poetry efforts. 


* A Lost Lady of Old Years.” 

Lane. 6s. 

Mr. Buchan is very much to be congratulated upon his new 
novel ; but the reflection is irresistible that it would have been 
very much better if it had been twice as long and twice as 
elaborate as it is. The story depends for its coherence and 
interest upon three characters—Francis Birkenshaw, the hero ; 
Simon Fraser, zie Lord Lovat; and the wife of the notorious 
Murray of Broughton. All these personages are admirably out- 
lined ; and the sketch of Francis is, to some extent, filled in. But 
the other two require much more particular and minute handling 
than they get. The reader never quite understands why Murray’s 
beautiful wife exercises so potent an influence over the hero ; 
while Lovat is dashed in with so much haste, and with such 
scantiness of detail, that one longs for the painstaking hand and 
the indefatigable touch of an older generation of novelists. To be 
quite frank, this book is manifestly what is vulgarly called a 
pot-boiler; though it is excellent reading and, what is more, 
possesses qualities which lead one to hope for vastly better things. 


By John Buchan. London: John 


“Miranda of the Balcony.” London : 


Macmillan. 6s. 

It would not be easy to get more various movement into 312 
pages of good big type than Mr. Mason has packed into his. 
“ Miranda of the Balcony” is decidedly a one-sitting book. After 
getting fairly started, we are conducted through quite a Cook’s 
Tour of strange places, in every one of which the author rouses 
our interest by vivid description and exciting action. We are 
given no rest, and so fresh is the handling of the characters and 
incidents that we have neither time nor desire to wonder what is 
to come next. The story ends as everyone would wish it to end ; 
and we were so attracted by the ease, rapidity, and directness of 
the narrative as to read the book twice—once for the excitement 
a second time for a calmer enjoyment. That second reading 
revealed certain defects which in a book of this nature it is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to insist upon—some inherent improbabili- 
ties, a grotesqueness of presentation occasionally, and soon. As 
it is quite clear, however, that the author had no eye on art or 
posterity in writing it, why dwell on these things? 


By A. E. W. Mason. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


“Village Communities in India.” By B. H. Baden Powell, M.A, 
C.I.E. Swan Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. ; 


IN a larger work on the “Indian Village Community,” Mr. 
Baden Powell gives the facts of village constitution and history. 
Here we have the results presented in a brief and clear form. The 
book was written with a view toa popular audience. Sir Henry 
Maine’s theory of the Indian village, that all types originated from 
the Commune, still holds the ground, and it was thought wise to 
issue the refutation of this theory ina cheap form. Mr. Baden 
Powell does not by any means make light of Sir Henry Maine’s 
work. He recognises, as all students must, Sir Henry Maine's 
wonderful insight and power of generalisation. But the evidence 
available when Maine wrote was so inadequate that he could hardly 
help going wrong. Mr. Baden Powell does not claim to have 
elucidated all mysteries ; but he does claim to show that there are 
at least two types of village represented in India. One, which he 
derives from the Dravidians, he calls “severalty” : the ownership 
of land is vested in separate persons. The other is where the land 
is held by the village in common, or by a group of privileged 
families. The latter class has several subdivisions, and develops 
in perplexing ways, so as to be confused sometimes with the first 
class. So far we think the author is right ; if we cannot follow 
him entirely in his judgment of certain borderland types, it is only 
because we prefer to say “not proven” unless we feel convinced. 
This little book will prove useful to practical men as well as to 
students. 


“The Essentials of School Diet.” By Clement Dukes, M.D. 
Physician to Rugby School. 2nd Edition. Rivingtons. 65. 

“ Poems of Catullus.” Selected and Edited by H. V. Macnaghten 
and A. B. Ramsay. London: Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 

Carnoy’s “ Les Deux Bossus ” (Modern Language Series). Edited 
by E. B. Le Francois. London: Blackie. ts. 


Dr. Dukes’ book is well known and indispensable to parents, 
masters, mistresses and matrons. Variety, good cooking and 
quick serving, these are essentials, and this most suggestive hand- 
book shows how. When the body is carefully and plentifully fed 
on Dr. Dukes’ principles the mind will be able to enjoy this little 
selection from Catullus: the one Roman poet, as the editors 
assure us, whom no boy has ever failed wholly to appreciate. 
Catullus is indeed the one Roman in whom the lyrical instinct 
seems as natural as a spring of fresh water: but like our own 
Herrick, whom he resembles in more ways than one, parts of him 
are disgusting. The editors have excised these, and there 
remains a treasure of song which will be welcome in the class- 
room. They have added an essay on the metres and a few pages 
of notes. These are usually good, though vague references are 
common, and sometimes a point is missed. For instance, mec as 
the simple negative in fuera necfunera (64, 83), which should be 
explained by the old Latin idiom (ves mec mancipi, neclego, &c.) 
The book is well printed and looks neat. If Dr. Dukes’ fosterling 
be a beginner in French he will enjoy the quaint little tale of the 
Two Dwarfs. This also is carefully edited, with notes explaining 
difficult idioms or patois words, and a vocabulary. The type 
is large and clear, and the book may be recommended. 


“The Parson’s Hand-book.” 
London : Grant Richards. 


By the Rev. Percy Dearmer. 
3S. 6d. 


Mr. Dearmer has written an amusing, useful, and in its way 
even a learned, little book. We only quarrel with an omission in 
the title. It should have been described as a hand-book for High- 
church parsons. To others, it might be more appropriately 
entitled a foot-book, for they would infallibly kick it out of the 
house. It is, in fact, an elaborate manual of ritual directions, from 
which men of all schools can learn a good deal. In an introductory 
essay, Mr. Dearmer presents a powerful apology for the High 
Anglican position, and, granting that position, his book is the most 
sensible, moderate, and practical which we remember to have 
seen. We imagine that he is no musician, a serious drawback in 
dealing with the method of rendering the services of the Prayer 
Book. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW, VOL. II. 


«The Anglo-Saxon Review.” Edited by Lady Randolph Churchill. 
London: John Lane. £1 Is. 


FINE externals—a cover after one of Derome Ze jeune’s choicest 
bindings, paper of the best, type of the blackest on lavishly 
margined pages—mark the second as the first number of Lady 
Randolph Churchill's enterprise. Within, we may as well confess 
it at once, is matter more various than remarkable. The Avg/o- 
Saxon Review is human in that it falls some two parts short of its 
prospectus. Mr. Cyril Davenport’s note on the binding, his paper 
on the Marlborough Cameos, and others, are pleasantly compiled. 
Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid and Lord Crewe, the one contributing an 
amiable page on the Ettrick Shepherd, the other an article on La 
Bruyere, are readable. Mr. F. B. Money Coutts’ verses, “ Angling 
Days,’ out-Wordsworth Wordsworth. Miss Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler has a short story in the opening sheets, one of the 
worst we have ever struggled with. Further on, Mr. Wiliam J. 
Locke does better in the same gevre, and Mr. Stephen Phillips 
signs a poem that has several fine passages. 

To the writer of this review, and before the struggle recorded 
in the paragraph preceding, Miss Fowler was little more than a 
name. It was therefore with anticipations of something equal to 
this lady’s extensive reputation that the story bearing her signature 
was begun. The result was more than disappointing. Much has 
been said of Miss Fowler’s “ wit.” The first example, “her hair, 
which was of that glorious red colour popularly supposed to be 
the peculiar invention of Titian for private circulation in Venice,” 
failed to impress. Various other qualities have been set down as 
hers, but here at least was nothing more than an amateurishly con- 
ceived story, badly constructed ; the characters, two women, a man, 
and Miss Helen Thorneycroft Fowler. For the author figures along- 
side hertrio,commenting shrewishly at every opportunity, abusing the 
man from the outset, so that one instinctively wonders whether there 
isnot something to be said in his favour ; egging on the two peculiar 
females, whom the author would have us regard as a novelist of 
distinction and her bosom friend. It is a relief to turn from Miss 
Fowler to the Duchess of Devonshire’s selections from the corre- 
spondence of Georgiana, an earlier Duchess. Quite the best 
number in the Review is this section, affording delightful glimpses 
of awoman who is genuinely witty, cultured without the affecta- 
tion of culture, and as wife or friend taking her duties with a 
charm and natural good sense refreshing to the beholder. Other very 
good contributions are Lord Lovat’s interesting description of “A 
Journey through Abyssinia”; Mr. L. F. Austin’s paper on Sir 
Henry Irving, and M. Cornély’s summing up of the Dreyfus case. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE week’s crop of war poetry will do. Tuesday brought us 
the Archbishop of Armagh with eighteen four-line verses on the 
spiritual significance of “ War’s red rain.” On Tuesday, too, Mr. 
Kipling bade us “ Pay! pay! pay!” in no uncertain voice, while 
on Thursday the Poet Laureate, not to be outdone, blossomed 
into couplets about ‘‘Rome’s manly sway” and “inflexible” 
England, who, the Poet Laureate assures us, now “stands facing 
foul fortune with unfaltering hands.” How one can face anything 
with one’s hands is not quite obvious ; but the urgency of the 


times, of course, leaves scant opportunity for nicety in the choice 
of metaphor. 


There is matter in Mr. Kipling’s poem that rather puzzles 
Us ;— 


“Cook’s son—Duke’s son—son of a belted Earl— 
Son of a Lambeth publican—it’s all the same to-day ! 
Each of ’em doing his country’s work (and who’s to look after 
the girl) ? 
Pass the hat for your credit’s sake, and pay! pay! pay!” 
This is all ver 


y well for the girl of the “ cook’s son,” and possibly 
for the girl o 


f the “son of a Lambeth publican.” But surely an 
[Continued on page 456. 
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THE LATEST DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
VOL, I. NOW READY. 


Super royal 8vo. price, cloth, 20s. net ; half leather, 25s. net. 
(To be completed in Four Volumes.) 


ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA: 2 Dic- 


tionary of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cueyvne, M.A., D.D., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester; and J. SuTHERLAND Biack, M.A,, 
LL.D., Assistant Editor of the “* Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Special terms offered for Sets till November 30. Prospectus with particulars 
on application. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND 


IN THE BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. H. Grey 
GraHaM. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols. price 24s. 

** Beyond all question they constitute the most readable book dealing comprehen- 
sively with Scottish history that has been published for many years........ These two 
volumes reproduce in a fashion and to an extent never before attempted town and 
country life in all its phases as it was lived in Scotland last century, and such chap- 
ters as ‘ The Land and the People,’ ‘ Medical Art and Medical Practice,’ and ‘ Crimes 
and Punishments’ have all the charm and value of historical essays.” —The Speaker. 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM 


(THE GIFFORD LECTURES), delivered before the University of 
Aberdeen, in the years 1896-98, by JAMES Warp, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D., Edin- 
burgh, Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the University of Cam- 
bridge. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. net. 

** A work which does much to redeem Cambridge as a centre of philosophical thought, 
and which, if we mistake not, will prove one of the most important contributions to 
philosophy made in our time in England........ Indeed, we are unable to think of any 
English work in which so complete a grasp both of science and philcscphy is shown as 
in this remarkable treatise........ If the Gifford bequest had given us this work only, its 
donor would have laid us under lasting obligations.”"—T7he Spectator. 


RESEARCHES IN THE HISTORY OF 


ECONOMICS. By Prof. E. Nys, LL.D. Translated by N. F. and 
A. R. Dryuurst. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

“* The growth of commercial and industrial Europe, the beginnings of free labour 
and free trade, the development of our modern system of money and banking, and the 
institution of modern commercial law and of the modern systems of mercantile and 
commercial warfare for economical supremacy, which has lasted right up to the present 
day—these are dealt with in the spirit of the philosophic historian in a manner that must 
certainly be suggestive and helpful to the student of economics.” 

The Newcastle Chronicle. 


NEWTONS LAWS OF MOTION. 


3y Professor P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec, R.S.E., Author of *‘ Light,” ‘‘ Properties of 
Matter,” and ‘‘ Dynamics.” Crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 





A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





Post free or of all Booksellers. 


THE STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
Of University College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘‘ South Africa,” ‘‘ The Redemption of Egypt,” &c. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE SPECTATOR says: ‘‘ The Boers have come to be what they are 
by one of the strangest processes that a white population ever went through. 
Mr. Worsfold holds very strong opinions as to their capacity, or want of 
capacity, for civilization. It is satisfactory to see that he holds opinions 
equally strong as to the general character of British rule.” 

THE CHURCH TIMES says: ‘‘ The writer has produced a thrilling 
and impressive story, every page of which reveals a clear insight into the 
complicated questions of which he treats.” 

THE CRITIC says: ‘‘ The best elementary primer of South African 
history that has so far been published.” 

THE MORNING LEADER says: ‘‘ The writer looks forward hope- 
fully to the time, not far distant, when the administrative genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon race will unite the diverse European elements, and enable Cape Town 
to realise its dream 

‘Of Empire to the northward : Ay, one land 
From Lion's Head to Line.’” 


Price Highteenpence. 


LONDON : HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 





GOOD INVESTMENT, OR SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
A valuable Postage Stamp Collection, containing a considerable number 
of rarities, English, Foreign, and Colonial, in splendid condition, for 
Sale. Price, three thousand guineas or nearest offer. May be inspected 
by making appointment with Mr. S. Hamm, 9 and 10 Water Lane, 
Ludgate, E.C. 
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eleemosynary passing of hats on behalf of the girls of the sons of 
Dukes and belted Earls is a little beside the mark. We should 
have thought that an order on the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit 
would have met the case of these ladies far more effectually. 


Readers of Victor Hugo’s “Memoirs,” recently published by 
Mr. Heinemann, will recall the poet’s Les Chdtiments and such 
entries as “The first 5,000 copies of the Parisian edition of Les 
Chétiments has brought me in 500 francs, which I am sending to 
the Széc/e as a subscription to the national fund for the cannon 
that Paris needs”; or “The net receipts from the reading of 
Les Chitiments at the Porte Saint Martin for the gun I have 
named the Ché/eaudun amounted to 7,000 francs, the balance 
going to pay the attendants, firemen, and lighting, the only ex- 
penses charged.” In like generous manner Mr. kipling, Mrs. 
Tree, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Caton Woodville, and Messrs. 
Harmsworth have co-operated to swell the fund in aid of the 
wives and children of the Reservists engaged in the present war. 


Mr. Kipling has passed on the £250 received in payment for 
his poem, “The Absent-minded Beggar”; Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
who has set the same to music, Mr. Caton Woodville, who has 
furnished a spirited drawing in illustration, and Mrs. Tree, who 
recites the piece nightly at the Palace Theatre, have acted with 
equal generosity. To further swell the fund Messrs. Harmsworth 
are selling the original MS. of the poem to the highest bidder, 
besides issuing it in facsimile, with appropriate illustrations, thus 
giving the public the opportunity of assisting in the scheme. 
Several thousand pounds are already assured as the result of 
these endeavours. Mr. Kipling has secured another record, and 
one, we presume, that will give him the keenest pleasure. 


The late Miss Florence Marryat was certainly one of the most 
versatile as well as one of the most charming women of her time. 
Besides being a popular novelist with a long list of volumes to her 
credit, she edited London Society and contributed largely to other 
magazines and to the daily and weekly Press. Her abilities as 
playwright, actress, lecturer, and vocalist, if not of the very highest 
order, were at any rate sufficient to bring her more than average 
success. She toured both in England and America with various 
dramatic and musical entertainments, notably those of Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte, “‘ Entre Nous” (jointly with Mr. George Grossmith), 
and “ The Golden Goblet,” a play by her son Frank; while her 
humorous lectures—“ Women of the Future: What shall we do 
with our Men?” and “ Love Letters” —drew large audiences, and 
for a time were the fashion. In later life she became a con- 
vinced Spiritualist and wrote books embodying her Spiritualistic 
experiences. The chief of these, “There is no Death,” had con- 
siderable vogue and is still widely read, though, we believe, nine 
readers out of ten take it for a novel. 


We are asked to give counsel as to the intentions of the 
“gentleman regularly contributing to the London Press,” who 
advertises thus in the Daz/y News :— 


ITERARY COLLABORATOR WANTED.  Gentle- 
man regularly contributing to London Press, about to 
publish Novel of the year, will Accept Services of Lady or 
Gentleman with literary tastes. Typewriter desirable. Pre- 
mium required. Address One Star, &c. 


“Novel of the year” is excellent; but perhaps after all it is 
a “nuvvle” that the gentleman is publishing. ‘“ Will accept 
services” is also good when read in conjunction with “Premium 
required.” The “lady or gentleman with literary tastes” will be 
well advised to leave “ One Star” alone in his glory. 


We are indebted to Mr. Elliot Stock for a copy of a Bexhill 
paper that contains a most amusing interview with a military 
gentleman whose literary enterprises are of a vast and epoch- 
making order. This gentleman, a Colonel White, “has a grudge 
against the publishers.” Said he to the Bexhill interviewer : 


There are four works of mine that have been going the 
round of London and Edinburgh publishers, which I grieve to 
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say have not met with the favourable reception they certainly 
merited. These are as follows: 1. A revised and much 
improved edition of my “Complete History of the Great 
Sepoy Revolt,” which I think ought to have been accepted, 
ee 2. “Life and Reign of Charles II. from his Boyhood,” 
3. “England’s Great Struggle for Right,” from the reign of 
Richard II. to the end of the 17th century. This manuscript 
would make a printed book of about 500 octavo pages, and 
is the outcome of about six years’ labour. 4. My “ Life of 
Oliver Cromwell” is a manuscript that would make abou 
400 printed pages. I devoted nearly, if not quite, six years to 
this labour of love, and for which I spent nearly £50 ip 
purchasing a choice selection of the best authorities, This 
has been a very arduous undertaking, owing to the great 
strain on the nerves in carefully comparing together the works 
of contemporary writers diametrically opposed to one another; 
such as Republicans, Cromwellians, and Cavaliers. Under 
the pressure of obligation to blow my own trumpet, I claim 
this to be a better life of Cromwell than has yet seen the 
light of publication, &c. 


There can be little doubt of the gallant colonel’s courage after this 
appalling list. A lesser man would have cried “ Halt” long before 
No. 3. Why does not the colonel start a “ Library,” or something 
similar to the various schemes now so much the rage. 


Map-making is having a good deal of a vogue just now. By 
way of a sort of cartographical “ recessional,” the Zzmes issues, 
for gratuitous circulation, a map of the British Isles, which has 
nothing to do with the war. It is a map illustrative of the distri- 
bution of the Z%mes’ reprint of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and its surface is sprinkled 
with aggregations of red and blue dots, the red dots denoting 
“purchasers who secured the Encyclopedia at the minimum 
price,” and the blue dots “purchasers” who waited till the price 
had been increased. London and the Southern counties show up 
about half red and half blue. The same applies to such centres 
as Bristol, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton. As we go North, 
however, red attains to distinct paramountcy, due, no doubt, to 
the Northerner’s well-known love for a bargain. Manchester, for 
example, is nearly all red. So are Newcastle, Carlisle, and Edin 
burgh. Indeed, with the exception of Glasgow—which, if any 
thing, is a little more blue than red—the whole of the Northem 
towns appear to have gone in when prices were down. “The 
moral,” says the Zimes, “is that people who fail to order the 
‘Century Dictionary’ at its present price (soon to be increased) 
will have to pay more for it when they do buy it.” Which, of 
course, goes without saying. 


Beyond doubt, one of the books of next week will be the life of 
Millais, which is to be ready on Tuesday. Messrs. Methuen have 
given great pains to the production of the two volumes. Ifan artist's 
biography produces no such stirring reading as a soldier's, it yet 
has an advantage, namely, that the illustrations are also an actual, 
integral part of the life. You read of the man in the text, and you 
have him before you in the reproductions of his pictures. That is 
very much the way with this Millais book. It is simply crowded 
with drawings and sketches by the artist, and in these one may 
almost read his autobiography as an artist. But the printed 
matter, by itself, promises uncommonly well. The biography 
includes interesting letters from the Queen, Gladstone, Beacons- 
field, Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, and other celebrities. 
A further feature of it is along chapter of reminiscences by Mr. | 
Val Prinsep, who was an intimate friend of Sir John Millais. It 
may be noted, by the bye, that fine-art books—and really this 1s 
one—are always popular with English readers. 


THE HOTEL CECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 
The Dinner of London—the ‘Cecelia’? Dinner at 105. 6d. 
A. JUDAH, Afanager. 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A GUIDE TO THE REFLECTIONS 
AND REMINISCENCES 
OF BISMARCK. 


Translated from the German of Dr. HORST KOHL by 
CLARA BELL. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF BISMARCK. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF 
LANGUAGES. 


By H. SWEET, M.A., Ph.D., 


Fcp. 8vo. 6s. net. 





LL.D. 


The object of this volume is to state the general principles on which a rational plan of 
learning foreign languages should be based, and to criticise the various 
methods which have been proposed. 


WOODCUT PORTRAITS OF TWELVE MEN 
OF LETTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By R. BRYDEN. 


In canvas portfolio, 21s. net. 


A WORLD IN A GARDEN. 
By R. NEISH. 


With 6 Illustrations in Photogravure by Miss Jessie Macgregor. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
Two Vols. 
With an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


With numerous Illustrations in line by C. E. Brock, and Photogravure Frontispiece 
to each volume. 


4s. 6d. net, 


Demy fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; leather, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE SAINTLY LIVES SERIES.—Edited by Dr. R. F. HORTON. 
First Volume. 


ELIZABETH PEASE NICHOL. 


By ANNA M. STODDART, 
Author of “ John Stuart Blackie: a Biography.” 


Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, per vol. 





A NEW NOVEL BY MISS WILKINS. 
THE JAMESONS. 


By MARY E. WILKINS. 


With Three Illustrations in Colours. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“Most delightful, and full of quiet humour and observation.” 
i Westminster Gazette. 
The inimitable touch of Miss W ilkins in portraying | life and character ina New 
England village is once more displayed in ‘ The Jamesons.’ "—Scotsman. 
Full of that quiet humour of which Miss Wilkins is such a notable exponent.” 
Black and White. 


A Catalogue will be sent on application. 








J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


WYEMARKE AND 
THE SEA-FAIRIES. 


By EDWARD H. COOPER. 
With Illustrations by DUDLEY HARDY. 


Crown 4to. 5s. 


Limited edition of 50 copies printed on Japanese Vellum, £1 Is. net. 


JAW-GRAGKING JINGLES. 


By T. E. DONNISON. 


Illustrated throughout in colour, Oblong crown 4to. 5s. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. By 


L. Frank Baum. With numerous full-page Pictures by Maxfield Parrish- 
Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


FAIRIES, ELVES, AND FLOWER-BABIES. 


By M. Wantace -DuNLOoP on M. Rivert-Carnac. Oblong crown 4to. 3s 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. By L. 


ALLEN Harker. Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Pott 4to. 3s. 6d. 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 











English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS l 


from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR= 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, Memoirs, &c. 


“Some Account of the Military, Political, and Social Life of the 
Right Hon. John Manners, Marquis of Granby,” by Walter Evelyn 
Manners, is liberally illustrated, and celebrates the life of one of the most 
popular and representative figures in last-century England. (Macmillan. 
Pp. 463. 18s. net.) 

‘* Babar,” in the ‘ Rulers of India ” series, is a clearly written account, 
gathered from the best authorities, of a great soldier, who was ‘‘ not the 
less a man of fine literary taste and fastidious critical acumen.” (The 
Clarendon Press. Pp. 200. 2s. 6d.) 

** At School and at Sea; or, Life and Character at Harrow, in the 
Royal Navy, and in the Trenches before Sebastopol,’ by ‘ Martello 
Tower,” with illustrations. The author writes of the Harrow of his day— 
1847 or thereabouts—and afterwards attempts ‘to hold up the mirror so 
as to reflect for the present-day reader some phase of life and character 
in the transitional Navy at the time when the wooden walls of Old 
England were beginning to give place to a new creation.” (Murray. 
Pp. 420. 16s.) 

‘“*A Man Adrift; being Leaves from a Nomad’s Portfolio,” by Burt 
Kennedy, should interest Mr. Balfour, in that it is clearly the simple and 
unadorned narrative of a man who has recorded his manifold life without 
romantic additions or subtractions. The author’s experiences as a seaman, 
gold-seeker, navvy, in prison and at liberty, are convincingly set down in 
good and vigorous English. To the sociologist this book should be full 
of suggestion. (Greening. Pp. 342. 6s.) 

‘South African Recollections,” by Als. Lionel Phillips, the wife of 
the Rand Reformer, has been written ‘‘as a record for my children of the 
part played by their father in the Reform movement in the Transvaal,” 
and as a woman’s picture of life in the Republic during the exciting times 
that have now reached their climax, is well worth reading. There are 
many interesting photographs. (Longmans. Pp. 183. 7s. 6d.) 

‘*Sudan Campaign, 1896-1899,” by ‘¢ An Officer,” with illustrations, 
maps, plans, &c., sketches the main details of our recent fighting in 
Egypt, evidently from personal experience. The book is chatty and very 
readable. (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 261. 10s. 6d.) 

‘The Scottish Jacobites and their Songs and Music, with a Succinct 
Account of their Battles,” by Zhomas Newbigging, is very pleasantly 
written, and deals briefly with some interesting features of one of the 
most picturesque of lost causes. (Gay & Bird. Pp. 147. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair, First Lord Playfair 
of St. Andrews,” by Sir Wemyss Reid. ‘*The Life is based upon an 
autobiography which Lord Playfair left behind him. . . . The corre- 
spondence includes many unpublished letters from Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 
Gladstone, and other statesmen, down to and including Mr. Chamberlain, 
as well as a large correspondence with the most eminent scientific men of 
the century.” (Cassell. Pp. 487. 215.) 


Art 


** Giovanni Bellini,” by Roger Z. Fry, the second volume in an ex- 
cellent series, is ascholarly and able monograph dealing comprehensively 
with one of the most interesting figures of the Venetian schoo!. The 
author, thanks to his intimate acquaintance with the country and period, 
approaches his subject with quite unusual insight. The many good re- 
productions that illustrate the book give an added value to a work that, 
within its limits, isan example to the writer of similar studies. (The 
Unicorn Press. Pp. 48. 25. 6d.) 

** Rubens: his Life, his Work, and his Time,” by Emile Michel, 
translated by Ziizabeth Lee, comes to us in two sumptuous volumes, 
whose innumerable reproductions richly illustrate the master’s activity. 
The author’s account of one of the most varied and interesting careers in 
the history of art is well worthy of its setting. (Heinemann. 2 vols, 
Pp. 292 and 323. £2 2s.) 


Essays, Verse, Belles Lettres, &c. 


‘*The Ship: Her Story,” by IV. Clark Russell, is a fine book: 
**the issue of considerable reading and of my lifelong admiration of that 
most beautiful and sentient expression of the handiwork of man—the 
sailing-ship.” The author follows his subject from the Ark to the latest 
liner, and the beautiful illustrations by 1/7. Seppings Wright that accom- 
panied the serial publication of these papers in the Pa/l Mall Magazine 
give additional value to as fine a gift-book as the season has produced. 
(Chatto & Windus. Pp. 158. 6s.) 

‘* Anita, and Other Poems,” by Walter Merryvale, is a neat volume 
of minor verse, evidently inspired by the Lake school, and containing 
ballads from which we extract :— 
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** So was it with this lovely dame, 
As soon my song will show ; 
She cherished an unlawful flame, 
Which changed her joy to woe.” 
(George Allen. Pp. 155. 55.) 

‘* Bachelor Ballads, and Other Lazy Lyrics,” by Harry A. Spurr, is 
cleverly illustrated by John Hassa//, the well-known poster-artist. The 
author is a punster who stops at nothing, and so cheerfully vulgar that he 
can afford to smile at criticism. (Greening. Pp. 194. 35. 6d.) 

** Eclogues,” by Wil/iam Laird Clowes, contains one or two stirring 
ballads, numerous vers de société, and various semi-humorous efforts well 
worthy of one’s acquaintance. The author has skill, versatility, a pretty 
wit, ‘‘ heart,” and good sense. (Sampson Low. Pp. 192. 55.) 

**Osbern and Ursyne,” by John Oliver Hobves, is a drama in three 
acts, period A.D. 1098, in rhyme and blank verse. The end is— 

‘¢ Rest to their spirits! Satan hath tried them sore. 
God shall adjudge them now: man, never more !” 
(Lane. Pp. 95. 35. 6d.) 
Fiction 

‘¢Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation and Other Stories,” by Bret Harte, 
brings on our old friend the gambler once more, and all the rest of the 
band that the author has mined to such good purpose. (Pearson, 
Pp. 329. 65.) 

‘¢ The Grim House,” by J/rs. Molesworth, seems to be a very charm. 
ing book, dealing with young people whose experiences in an uncanny 
house and among an uncanny family are cleverly told. (Nisbet. Pp, 
289. 55.) 

‘“‘The Red Rat’s Daughter,” by Guy Bovthby: ‘The Red Rat is 
Madame Bernstein’s husband. He was sentenced to transportation for 
life in St. Petersburg, was sent to Siberia, and later on was drafted to 
Saghalien.” ~The heroine is not his daughter, after all, and we leave her 
on a ship bound for Yokohama and wedding cake. (Ward, Lock. 
Pp. 384. 5s.) 

“©“¢ Young April,’” by Zgerton Castle, is written in the best possible 
style, and is evidently devoted to a romance wherein the young Duke of 
Rochester and } foreign lady play prominent parts. The illustrations 
would be very good if the artist had not made Americans of all the 
characters. (Macmillan. Pp. 406. 6s.) 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD-TIME CONVICT. 


OLD CONVICT DAYS. Edited by Louis Becke, 


Author of “‘ By Reef and Palm” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
IN DWARFLAND & CANNIBAL COUNTRY. 


3y A. B. Luoyp. With a Preface by Sir JouN Kennaway, Bart. Contains 
3 Maps and over 150 Illustrations. Cloth, 21s, net. 


A NEW ART BOOK. 
THE **‘HALLS.’”’ A Collection of Portraits of 
Eminent Music-Hall Artistes. Drawn in Three Colours by Scorson CLARK. 
With an Introduction by GEorGe GamsLe. Buckram, gilt, 6s. net. 
OVERSEAS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME, 


A WIDE DOMINION. By Harotv Biyp1oss. 


Previous Volumes in this Series, 

THE WELL-SINKERS. By Ernet Quinn. 

IN GUIANA WILDS, By James Ropway. 

THE IPANE, By R. B, CunnincHame Granam, 

A CORNER OF ASIA, By Hucu Cuirrorp. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘** LOCUST.” By A. Werner. 
Price, paper, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. each. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE.” 
I, THOU, AND THE OTHER OWE. by 


Ame.ia E. Barr. Second Impression. (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of-print Books supplied. Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, 1s. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, I! vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 
matter what the subject, Please state wants. 25s. each offered for ‘* Handley 
Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Cook on 
Foxhunting,” 1826; ‘Ask Mamma,” 1858; ‘ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860; “ Sponges 
Sporting Tour,” 1853; ‘* Life of John Mytton,” 1835; ‘* Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837; 
** Alpine Journal,” vols. 1 to 3; ‘‘ Freer's Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS. 


NEW WORK BY FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ON BOOKS AND ARTS, By Freperick Wepsore. 
Contents: The Short Story—My Rare Book—Balzac—George Eliot—My Few 
Things—Anne Oldfield—Siddons and Rachel—Joseph Jefferson—‘' Zola’s Thérése 
Raquin "—“* Macbeth” and Irving—The Duchess of Malfi—Rembrandt—Dutch Seven- 
teenth-Century Drawings—Velasquez—French Kighteenth-Century Painting—Chardin 
—Moreau—Gainsborough—Cotman—G. H. Hine—Thomas Collier—Lord Leighton— 
Millais—Burne-Jones—Bosboom and his Contemporaries—Henner—Francis James. 


THE LATE MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS, THACKERAY, 


CEORCE ELIOT, &c. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. With a Preface by BeaTRIcE 
HARRADEN. aa, alte 
NEW WORK BY REV. C. F. D’ARCY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


IDEALISM AND THEOLOGY: a Study of Presup- 


positions. The Donnellan Lectures, delivered before the University of Dublin, 
1897-8. By Cuarves F. D’Arcy, B.D. 


W. J. DAWSON’S NEW WORK. 


Crown &vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN PROSE: 2 Handbook 


to the Prose Writers of the Nineteenth Century. By W. J. Dawson, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN POETRY: a Handbook 
to the Poetical Writers of the Nineteenth Century. A New Enlarged Edition. 


DR. PARKER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A PREACHER’S LIFE: an Autobiography and an Album. 


By Joseru Parker, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. With Portraits 
and Illustrations, 
“It is a book of uncommon interest, and in those portions which relate to its author's 
ater life, one of heart-moving pathos.”—Christian World. 
“To many this volume will prove a book of deep interest." —Academy. 
“The book has the magic cf the writer’s personality.”—Otlook, 


DR. GEO. MATHESON’S NEW WORK. 
The First Edition was exhausted within a few weeks of publication, and a 
SECOND EDITION witl be ready immediately. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By 


Rev. GeorGE Marueson, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ Sidelights from Patmos,” &c. 
“We have no hesitation in pronouncing Dr. Matheson's studies the most pregnant, 
original, and suggestive contribution to the subject that has been published for many 
years."—British Weekly. 
“Dr, Matheson writes with distinction and out of experience, ard the charm of such 
a union is wellnigh resistless to those who can claim any culture of head and of heart.” 
if : z Leeds Mercury. 
The whole book has a quality which we can only call ‘ splendour.’” 
Glasgow Herald, 


NEW WORK BY DAVID LYALL. 
SECOND EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE TWO MISS JEFFREYS. By Davi Lya.t, 
Author of ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. 
“Full of the tender and humorous delineation of Scottish life which has marked 
David Lyall’s other books.”—Academy. 
“ The book is sure of its success as a talented work in a popular branch of fiction.” 
Scotsman. 


NEW WORK BY DR. ANDERSON. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 
THE BUDDHA OF CHRISTENDOM. By Dr. Rosert 
NDERSON >.B. 
—_— BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 23. 6d. 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. 


.'Dr. Anderson writes forcibly, eloquently, with much knowledge of what others 
think and say, and with profound conviction and confidence.” Daily News. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE’S GIFFORD 
LECTURE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN ANCIENT | 


AND MODERN THOUGHT. By the late Avex. Barman Bruce, D.D., 
Author of “ The Providential Order of the World,” &c. 
“ The whole study is rich in original suggestion.” —S/eaker. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


| 








AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


HEAVENS OF BRASS. A Novel 


by W. Scorr Kinc, Crown 8vo, ina Binding worked in Three Colours. Price 
Six Shillings. [Fust ready. 


QUINFORD. By Arruur H. Homes. 


_ Crown 8vo. in a Decorated Binding. Price Six Shillings. 
: lt etal UM.—*‘ Full of clever passages........ The book is from a know: 
ing hand. 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.~—‘“ The sympathetic insight which shows 
us the girl's nature growing and becoming self-conscious is excellent, and the revelation 
of herself which comes to the elder woman through the girl is a bold and successful 
conception ........ The dialogues....,...are admirable, with the stupid insufficiency 
and fascinating allusiveness, shadows, reticences, half-lights of real dialogue.” 


THE DOME: 20 llustrated Monthly 


Magazine and Review of Architecture, Literature, Music, and the Graphic Arts. 
Fcp. 4to. One Shilling net. No. 12 now ready, with 13 Full-page Plates, and 
contributions by Laurence Binyon, Laurence Housman, Israfel, L. A. Corbeille, 
W. RB. Yeats, &c. In commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of Chopin’ 
death, No. 12 contains Two Articles on Chopin, and a fine reprcduction 
F. Winterhalter’s Portrait. 


THE DOME is also issued in Quarterly 


Volumes, price Three Shillings and Sixpence net. Four Volumes are now ready. 
Vol. IV. contains about 250 pages, including a Frieze (20 x 84 inches), a Colour 
print after Hiroshige, and many other Full-page Plates. 


THE DOME (Old Series, 1897-98). The 


Publishers have succeeded in making up a limited number of complete sets of the 
First Series of Te Dome which are now for sale in handsome gilt-topped canvas- 
bound volumes (8 x 63 x 2inches). Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence each 





net. 
_ When sold separately, Nos. 1, 2, and 5 of The Dome (Old Series) are now 
raised in price to 2s. 6d. each. 


BAYREUTH AND MUNICH: a Travelling 


Record of German Operatic Music. By VERNON BLACKBURN. Imp. 16mo. 
boards, price One Shilling net. [Sust ready. 





‘*SIXPENNY BELLES LETTRES.” 
OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. By T. W. H. 


CrosLanp. Fcp. 8vo. paper wrapper, price Sixpence net. 
: [Second Edition. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Decidedly witty.” 


FIFTY FABLES. ByT. W. H. Crostanp. Fep. 


8vo. paper wrapper, price Sixpence net. (Ready. 
*.* In response to many requests the Publishers have arranged to issue ‘' Six- 
penny Belles Lettres” in full Buckram gilt. Price One Shilling net. 


THE YINEDRESSER. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
The LONDON LETTER.—“ He has achieved his difficult feat miraculously...... 
A poem written in English in 1899 in which the very spirit of the ancient world resides. 
It reads like a splendid translation from some richly-coloured Greek original.” 


By T. Sturce Moore. 


RUE. Poems by Laurence Housman. Imp. 16mo. 
38. 6d. net. [Next week. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ARTIST'S LIBRARY. 
GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Rocer E. Fry. Three 


Photogravures and Twenty other Full-page Plates. Fcp. 4to. (84 by 63 inches). 


Cloth back. Price 2s. 6d. net. Uniform with 
With Twenty Full- 


HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hotmes. 


page Plates (four of which are in Colours). Price 2s. 6d. net. Number I. of 
‘* The Artist’s Library.” 

Vols. III.-X. of this Library are in active preparation. They are “GOYA,” by 
Witt Rortuenstein; ‘* ALTDORFER,” by T. SturcGE Moore; ‘'ALFRED 
STEVENS,” by D. S. MacCott; “ JOHN COZENS,” by Laurence Binyon ; 
‘* PIETRO DELLA FRANCESCA,” by H. P. Horne; ‘* CONSTABLE,” by C. J. 
Hoimes; ‘‘ VANDYCK,” by Lionet Cust; and ‘*‘CRANACH,” by CAmpBELL 
Dopcson. 

In spite of their very low price the volumes of the Artists Library are produced 
with the greatest possible care. The letterpress is on antique-laid paper, and the 
plates (the engraved surface of which averages thirty square inches) are separately 
printed. The volumes are strongly and appropriately bound with white cloth backs 
and blue sides. 


THE APARTMENTS OF THE HOUSE: their 


Arrangement, Furniture, and Decoration. By JosEpH Croucu and Epmunp 
BuTLer. Fcp. 4to. with 150 Illustrations (many of which are Full-page Plates), 
a Frontispiece after Diirer’s ‘‘St. Jerome in his Study,” and several coloured and 
folding Plates, 7s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 
*.* This important work treats of the apartments of the modern house one by one. 
It is not a text-book for architectural students, but an attempt to explain, in the 
modern spirit and without technical language, how the house should be arranged, 
decorated, and furnished 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION JUST READY. 
THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Med. 
16mo. Bound suitably for a Christmas present. One Shilling net. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ Signed everywhere with the sensitive signa- 
ture of intellectual emotion.” re 
The SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Expresses itself in delicate and sensitive 
language.” 
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The LISTS will OPEN at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, November 7, and 
CLOSE on Thursday, November 9, for both Town and Country. 


HORSESHOE (Peak Hill) GOLDFIELD 


LIMITED. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


CAPITAL - - =- - - £250,000, 


In 250,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 90,000 will be available for Working Capital. 
Issue of 190,000 Shares, of which 100,000 are taken in part payment for the properties, 
and the balance, 90,000 Shares, are offered for Public Subscriptionat par. 40,000 of these 
have already been applied for. Payment per Share, 2s. on Application, 8s. on Allot- 
ment, ard ros. one month after Allotment. Amounts paid by Applicants who receive no 
Allotment will be returned immediately. 











Directors—G. Dar.incton Simpson, 37 Lombard Street, E.C. (Chairman), (Chair- 
man Peak Hill Goldfield, Limited); Hucu C. Goprray, M.A., 19 Palace 
Court, W., H. J. Hapritt, Millfield, Chislehurst, J. Cameron Swan, J.P., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (Directors, Peak Hill Goldfield, Limited) ; MarrLaAND KENYON 
Stow, 13 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 

Bankers—Barciay & Company, Limited, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
Branches. 

Brokers—EceErton, Jones & Simpson, 2 Copthall Buildings, London, E.C. 

Solicitors—Harwoop & STEPHENSON, 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Auditors—MeEctors, Baspen & Co., Chartered Accountants, 33 St. Swithin’s Lane, 
London, E.C., and Nottingham. 

Secretary—Colonel H. Forrescue Cuapman, S.D.R.A. (Civil Engineer). 

Offices—37 Lomsarp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


She: Gold Mining Leases of the Horseshoe (Peak Hill) Properties, which this 
Company has been formed to acquire, develop, and work, constitute an immense 
mining field. 

They comprise 40 Gold Mining Leases containing over 600 acres, with two parallel 
lines of reef (with lode formation between the reefs) running for some miles through the 
properties. A report by Mr. H. H. Schlapp accompanies the prospectus. 

Some prospecting shafts have been sunk by the Pioneers on these lines cf reef; a 
considerable amount of go'd has been extracted, and large sums have been realised by 
several of the prospectors. The work carried out is, in the opinion of the Directors, 
sufficient to prove the gold-bearing nature of the ore deposits, but the lowest level 
reached is only 120 feet, and in view of the nature and great extent of the properties the 
operations as yet undertaken are, of course, very slight and inconsiderable. 

It will be seen that the Directors contemplate the employment of a large working 
capital, and the present intention of the Directors is to follow out the recommendation 
given to Mr. Darlington Simpson by the above eminent Mining Engineer, and open out 
the reefs and associated formation, and then equip the property with crushing and other 
machinery, to correspond with the extent of the developments. 

No return on investment in the Company from working may therefore be expected 
for from twelve to eighteen months, but as the works progress, demonstrating the value 
of the undertaking, there should bea considerable increase in the value of Skares. 

Should the lode formation (as apart from the reefs)—stated to average from 40 to 
Go feet in width and about 6 miles in length—prove to be worth 10 to 15 dwts. per ton, 
the properties will present one of the largest mining enterprises known in Australasia. 

Taking into account the magnitude of this gold-bearing area, and the present state 
of development, the Directors wish to put it forward only as a promising mining specu- 
lation ; if, however, local opinion is any guide for intending Shareholders, it may be 
stated that a substantial portion of the present issue has been applied for by original 
owners and persons living in and acquainted with the district. 

Subscriptions for the £30,009 Working Capital under the present issue are guaranteed 
by the Vendor, who has also stipulated for the option to provide within the first two 
years a further £60,000 Working Capital by subscribing for the 60,000 Shares reserved 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Darlington Simpson opened negotiations for the leases of some of these 
properties so far back as 1896. He visited them when ona tour over the goldfields 
with His Excellency the Governor of Western Australia, and has now secured them. 
The Leases of the remaining properties he has obtained from the West Australian 
Government direct, and he has agreed to make over all his rights and interests in all the 
Mining Leases in question to the Company on the terms of the Contracts below- 
mentioned. Mr. Darlington Simpson has brought some samples from the different pro- 
perties to England, and these may be inspected by intending Shareholders at 37 Lom- 
bard Street, E.C. 

A Map accompanies the Prospectus, showing the locality. of the various Gold 
Mining Leases in which the Company acquires all the Vendor's rights and interests. 

The arrangements made with the original owners enable the purchase price to be 
fixed by the Vendor at £145,000 for the various gold mining leases of about 600 acres, 
as set out in the Contract of Sale below referred to, and is payable as to £100,000 in 
Shares, and as to the balance, £45,000, in Shares or cash, at the option of the 
Directors. 

Two Agreements have been entered into, both dated the 27th day of October, 1890, 

between Mr. George Darlington Simpson of the one part and this Company of the other 
part. Contracts of different dates with some forty original owners of the properties and 
others, and other Contracts, have been entered into to which the Company is not a party, 
but as such Contracts may be Contracts within the meaning of Section 38 of the Com- 
panies Act, 1867, applicants for Shares shall be held to have had notice thereof, and to 
bave agreed with the Company, as Trustee for the Vendor and others, to waive any 
fuller compliance with such Section with reference thereto. Copies of the two above- 
specified Contracts, and of the Company's Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion, may be seen by intending shareholders at the offices of the Company. 
The Vendor contracts with the Company for the payment of all preliminary expenses, 
registrations and stamp duties in England, law charges, the issue of this Prospectus, and 
all expenses incident to the formation of the Company down to allotment, in considera- 
tion of the Company paying to him six per cent. in cash or Shares, at the option of 
the Directors, on the above Capital of the Company, so that the Company should start 
with its working Capital intact and free of liabilities. 

A Stock Exchange Settlement will be applied for in due course. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the Form enclosed in this Prospectus, and 
sent with the required Deposit to the Bankers of the Company. The surplus of the 
amount paid on deposit by applicants who do not receive a full allotment of the Shares 
-applied for, will be credited towards the amount due on allotment, and deposits will be 
returned in full to applicants to whom no allotment is made. 

London, October 27, 1899. 

Application Forms and full Prospectus can be obtained on application at 
37 Lombard Street. 








The LISTS will OPEN at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, November 7, and 
CLOSE on Thursday, November 9, for both Town and Country, 


LAKE WAY GOLDFIELD (1899), Lid 


(Western Australia.) 


CAPITAL ~ £150,000, 


In 150,000 Skares of £1 each, of which 70,000 will be available for Working Capital. 
Issue of 110,000 Shares, of which 41,000 are taken in part payment of the Properties, and 
the balance, 69,000 Shares, are offered for Public Subscription at par. 30,000 of these 
have alreacy been applied for, Payment per Share, 2s. on Application, 8s. on Allot. 
ment, and ros. one Month after Allotment. Amounts paid by Applicants who receive 

no Allotment will be returned immediately. 





Directors.—G. DartincTon Simrsox, 37 Lombard Street, E.C. (Chairman), 
(Chairman, Peak Hill, Goldfield, Limited); Hucu C. Goprray, M.A,, 1 Palace 
Court, W., H. J. Haprity, Millfield, Chislehurst, J.CAmMERon Swan, re, New. 
castle-on-Tyne (Directors, Peak Hill Goldfield, Limited); Mairtanp Kenyoy 
Srow, 13 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W.; SrerHen W. Marcuant, Gedges, 
Paddock Wood (T. H. Saunders & Co., Limited). 

Bankers.—Barcray & Co., Limited, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and Branches, 

Brokers—Ecerton Jones & Simpson, 2 Copthall Buildings, London, E.C, 

Solicitors - Harwoop & SrrrHENsoN, 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 

Auditors—ME .vors, Baspen & Co., Chartered Accountants, 33 St. Swithin’'s Lane, 
London, E.C., and Nottingham. 3 

Secretary—Colonel H. Forrescue Cuarman, S.D.R.A. (Civil Engineer), 

Offices—37 Lomparp StrEET, Lonpon, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HIS Company has been formed to acquire the leases of eleven gold-mining pro 
perties, containing about 170 acres, with a 1o-head Battery, Plant, Machinery, 
Buildings, and about 2,500 tons of valuable tailings. 

The report by the eminent mining authority, Mr. H. H. Schlapp, which is enclosed 
herewith, is of such a precise character as to locality, accessibility, water, timber, 
crushings, &c., and his ‘‘ Conclusions” are so emphatic, that the Directors consider 
that detailed comment is unnecessary. Mr. Schlapp asserts that the work done warrants 
the belief that the production of the Mines will, under good management, yield a hand- 
some profit. 

After Mr. Schlapp had fully inspected ten of the Properties, the Battery and Gold 
Mining Lease on which it stands was also secured, and this places the Company in the 
exceptional position of being able to start crushing immediately. A Cyanide Plant has 
already been ordered, on behalf of the Company, for this 1o-head Battery, and con- 
siderable profits should therefore accrue, pending the erection of the additional qo-head 
Battery, which will be equipped by the Company with every up-to-date improvement 
and appliance to assure high extraction and economical working. : é 

The services of a thoroughly qualified Manager have been secured ; he is leaving for 
the property, and will take over the management and commence work immediately on 
completion of the purchase. ee. 

It will be seen from Mr. Schlapp's Report that the development of the Mines is far 
advanced, that large quantities of good ore can be produced at once, and operations 
during the erection of the 40-head battery should assure a satisfactory supply for this 
battery. 

It i further stated in his Report that in one group of the leases which the Company 
is to acquire, the strike of the reef covers over 14 mile in length, and that in the other 
group the leases cover over 3,000 feet, or considerably more than half a mile, along the 
line of reef. The Directors contemplate that after the go-head Battery has been 
started, a subsidiary Company may be formed, with considerable advantage to this 
Company, for dealing with the second group of leases, and that by handing over the 
fully-equipped 1o-head battery to such subsidiary Company, it could also become a 
profitable enterprise f.om the start. na é . 

Mr. Schlapp is known to be very cautious in his estimates, and the Directors there- 
fore consider his mean average of 1} oz. per ton may be deemed reliable and satisfactory, 
more particularly as the average of between 2,000 and 3,000 tons already crushed 
showed the stone to contain (including tailings) over 2 oz. of goldtotheton. | 

A 4o-head Battery should treat 30,000 tons or more a year, which, after making allow- 
ance for all working expenses, ought to leave an annual profit of not less than £50,000 
to £60,0co. By increasing the Battery power profits should, of course, be further 
increased. N 

Subscriptions for the £30,000 Working Capital under the present issue are guaranteed 
by the Vendor, wko has also stipulated for the option to provide within the first two 
years a further £40,000 Working Capital by subscribing for the 40,000 Shares reserved 
for that purpose. : : 

Mr. Darlington Simpson secured options over these properties early this year, which 
he confirmed on his visit to Lake Way when on a tour over the Goldfields, with His 
Excellency the Governor of Western Australia. All his rights and interests in the 
eleven above-mentioned leases Mr. Darlington Simpson has agreed to make over to the 
Company on the terms of the Contract of Sale referred to below. Mr. Darlington 
Simpson has brought some samples from the different properties to England, and these 
may be inspected by intending Shareholders at 37 Lombard Street, E.C. A 

The arrangements made with the original owners enable the purchase price to be 
fixed by the Vendor at £71,000 for the various gold-mining leases of about 170 acres, the 
mill site, machine and tailingsarea, 10-head Battery, with all buildings, plant, machinery, 
and appliances, together with about 2,000 tons of tailings, and all ore at grass, as set 
out in the Contract of Sale below referred to, and is payable as to £41,000 in Shares, 
and as to the balance £30,000 in Shares or cash, at the option of the Directors. 

Two agreements have been entered into, both dated the 27th day of October, 1899, 
between Mr. George Darlington Simpson of the one part and this Company of the other 
part. Contracts of different dates with some thirty original owners of the properties 
others, and other contracts, have been entered into, to which the Company 1s re 
party ; but as such contracts may be contracts within the meaning of Section 38 of ti r 
Companies Act, 1867, applicants for shares shall be held to have had notice thereof, an 
to have agreed with the Company, as trustee for the vendor and others, to = 
fuller compliance with such section with reference thereto. Copies of the two above 
specified contracts, and of the Company's memorandum and_ articles of —S 
may be seen by intending shareholders at the offices of the Company. The Ven 
contracts with the Company for the payment of all preliminary expenses, registrations, 
and stamp duties in England, law charges, the issue of this Prospectus, and all exparie 
incident to the formation of the Company down to allotment, in consideration © - 
Company paying to him 6 per cent. in cash or shares, at the option of the Directors, © 
the above capital of the Company, so that the Company should start with its work 8 
capital intact and free of liabilities. : 

A Stock Exchange Settlement will be applied for in due course. al 

Applications for shares should be made on the Form enclosed in this Prospects, > 
sent with the required deposit to the bankers of the Company. The surplus » tenes 
amount paid on deposit by applicants who do not receive a full allotment of the 7 “ 
applied for will be credited towards the amount due on allotment, and deposits wi 
returned in full to applicants to whom no allotment is made. 

London, October 27, 1899. 


Application Forms and full Prospectus can be obtained on application at 
37 Lombard Street. 











ss 
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